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Graimtis to Innpirov® Local Sdhoolls im llh® 21§t Ceimtairy 



Competitive 
grant programs 
will award $800 
million in the 
current fiscal 
year. 
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H elping school districts, colleges and com- 
munities to chart their own course for 
improvement is a primary goal of new grants 
now available from the U.S. Department of 
Education. With the recent approval by Presi- 
dent Clinton and Congress of the Consolidated 
Appropriations Act for Fiscal Year 2000, over a 
dozen programs with $800 million of resources 
are getting ready to accept applications from 
states, school districts and colleges. 

Many of the programs will be discussed at 
application workshops that will help local and 
state educators and their partners apply and 
share best practices. Workshops will detail the 
application process and answer questions about 
eligibility, priorities, and requirements, as well 
as provide an opportunity to strengthen local 
partnerships among schools, colleges, employ- 
ers, and community and cultural organizations. 

Among the grant opportunities: 

The 21st Century Community Learning 
Centers program helps local communities 
expand learning opportunities for children in 
safe, drug-free and supervised environments. 

The grants enable schools to stay open longer 
and provide a place for tutoring in basic skills, 
homework centers, and enrichment in core 
subjects such as art, music, algebra, geometry 
and second languages. Centers can also provide 
drug and violence prevention counseling; com- 
munity service opportunities; or advice to 
middle and high school students about college 
preparation courses. In fiscal year 2000, the new 
competition will award approximately $185 
million. Up to 1500 after-school programs will 
be funded with 400-600 grants to school districts 



in partnership with community, cultural and 
youth organizations. Visit http://www.ed.gov/ 

21 stcclc for more details. 

GEAR UP grants build pathways to college 
for more than 250,000 disadvantaged youth. 
GEAR UP partnerships introduce their activities 
no later than the 7th grade to ensure that more 
students reach high school having taken algebra 
and other courses needed for college while in 
high school. These grants encourage colleges to 
partner with low-income middle schools and 
feature a matching requirement to leverage non- 
federal resources. In Fiscal Year 2000, about 
$200 million will be available for partnership 
and state grants. Visit http://www.ed.gov/gearup 
for more details. 

The Small Schools Initiative helps local 
schools and communities with high school 
reform. The Fiscal Year 2000 appropriations 
legislation provides more than $42 million for 
competitive grants to local education agencies to 
plan, develop and implement smaller learning 
communities for students in large high schools. 
Schools with over 1,000 students will be able to 
create learning communities of 600 or less. 
Approaches may include creating schools within 
schools and career academies, as well as restruc- 
turing the school day. Schools might also 
institute individual adult advocates, develop 
teacher advisory systems or design other innova- 
tions. Visit www.ed.gov for updates on this 
initiative. 



For more information on these and other 
competitive grant programs and details on the 
application workshops, call 1-800-USA-LEARN 
or visit the Web sites listed on page 5. fey 
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Toll-free numbers 
and Web sites put 
education 
Information at 
your fingertips. 



HD 



General WTonnmaMoini 
as dose as your delepJhome 

The Information Resource Center provides 
general information about U.S. Department of 
Education programs, funding opportunities, 
services and publications. Information specialists 
can provide tips for improving education in your 
community in areas such as reading.college 
readiness and educational technology. And, 
through this 1-800 number, you can get referrals to 
individual staff, programs and offices within the 
U.S. Department of Education. 

1 -800-US A-LEARN (1-800-872-5327) 

Spanish speakers available 
TTY: 1-800-437-0833 
e-mail: usajleam@ed.gov 

* * * 

Read it toeire! 

Force pulbllicatioinis suit products 
The U.S. Department of Education publishes a 
wealth of i».. jrmation for teachers, administrators, 
policymakers, researchers, parents, students, and 
others with a stake in education. The single, 
centralized point for ordering Education Depart- 
ment publications and materials is called EDPubs. 
More than 2,500 free publications are available 
through this service. Search for publications and 
availability online at http://www.ed.gov/pubs/ 
edpubs.html. Also, many publications are avail- 
able in their entirety on the Web at www.ed.gov. 
1-877-4ED-PUBS (1-877-433-7827) or 
1 -800-USA-LEARN if 877 is not available in 
your area. Spanish speakers are available. 

TTY: 1-877-576-7734 
e-mail: edpubs@inet.ed.gov 



■News you cam use-EDMo 

New reports and funding opportunities from the 
Department, plus additions to the FREE Web site 
(see article on page 6), are announced three times 
a week to more than 14,000 EDInfo subscribers. 
This free information service delivers messages 
from the U.S. Department of Education to your e- 
mail account. Each message features one report or 
initiative (or other information) from the U.S. 
Department of Education. Most messages include 
a summary, an excerpt, and sources of more 
information. You are invited to subscribe to this 
free service. To do so: 1. Address an email 
message to: USTPROC@lNET.ED.GOV 2. 
Write this (and nothing else) in the message: 
SUBSCRIBE EDInfo YOURF1RSTNAME 
YOURLASTNAME or visit: http://www.ed.gov/ 
MailingLists/ 

♦ * * 

Seizing ttSie agerada: Time 7ttlfo amuual 
Stole of American Education Address 

On Tuesday, February 22nd from 12:00 to 1:00 
p.m. (ET), U.S. Secretary of Education Richard 
Riley will deliver his annual address assessing the 
state of American education and outlining a vision 
for the future. Broadcast live from North Caro- 
lina, the speech will be available to schools and 
communities via satellite. For more information 
on this program, including free satellite coordi- 
nates, or to register, visit www.ed.gov/ 
registerevents or call 1-800-USA-LEARN. 

* * # 
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Get plugged ml Tlhe good news in education via satellite teleconferences 
Every month U.S. Secretary of Education Richard Riley hosts the Satellite Town Meeting, an award- 
wining program about best practices in education. Teachers, parents, business leaders and others 
discuss what works for reading, technology, math, middle schools, and other criticaltopics. The 
program is broadcast live the third Tuesday of every month from 8:00 to 9:00 p.m. (ET). Watch at a 
with satellite downlink capabilities or, call your local cable access stations and request that they broad- 



cast the program. , 

The Satellite Town Meeting is also webcast live and archived at http://ah.apple.com. The senes is 
produced in partnership with the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the National Alliance of Business and 
with support from The Bayer Foundation, The Proctor & Gamble Fund, and Target Stores. 

How can schools partner with families and the community to make sure all young children are 
ready to learn? What can parents do to assure their young child has a quality learning environment? 
These questions and more will be explored on the January 18th Satellite Town Meeting, “Smart from 

the Start: Strengthening Early Learning for Pre-Schoolers.” 

For more information including free satellite coordinates and to register, visit 
www.ed.gov/registerevent or call 1-800-USA-LEARN. \3Qt>\ 
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TOeptame Rdm^its Make a DMTeireinice forlKMs 



T he Telephone Pioneers of America, a mem- 
ber of the Partnership and the world’s 
largest industry-related volunteer organization, 
offers a broad-based platform of service activi- 
ties that focus on education. The nearly 800,000 
members across North America represent active 
and retired employees of telecommunications 
companies. Over the past year, Pioneers 
volunteered 20 million hours to improve life in 
the communities where volunteers live and 
work by supporting projects that stress family 
involvement in education. 

Last October, nearly 2,000 kindergarten 
students in 24 cities participated in an interna- 
tional America Goes Back to School event 
sponsored by the Telephone Pioneers that was 
broadcast live via satellite and the Internet. The 
students were joined via satellite by First Lady 
Hillary Rodham Clinton in Watertown, New 
York, the Honorable John Hamm, Premier of 
Nova Scotia, in Halifax, Canada, and U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of Education Mario Moreno 
in Washington, D.C.. 

Over the last year, Pioneers distributed 
185,000 “I Like Me!” personalized readers to 





The Telephone 
Pioneers of 
America 
volunteered 20 
million hours for 
education and 
other community 
service programs 
In the past year. 



A kindergarten student was delighted to see his name 
In the reader presented by At Burlingame, AT&Ts 
senior vice president. 



students across North America. The book 
contains the child’s name, the names of his or 
her friends and the child’s teacher and school 
principal. Telephone Pioneers Executive Direc- 
tor and Chief Operating Officer Jim Gadd 
reflected on the value of his organization’s 
work: ‘Thanks to Information Age technology 
and the use of this personalized reader, we were 
able to involve the children in a unique literacy 
project and provide them with a lesson on 
building a healthy self-concept.” 

Other programs sponsored by the Pioneers 
include Read-to-Me kits with a parent-lo-child 
approach that stresses the importance of parents 
reading to their children from birth and through- 
out childhood. The organization also encourages 
parents interested in pursuing adult literacy 
classes. Pioneers distributed the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education’s summer literacy tutoring 
program to 27,000 children. 

For more information on the Telephone Pio- 
neers and the education-focused programs its 
members provide, call the Pioneers Resource 
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Resources for 
promoting family 
Involvement 
cover subjects 
such as reading, 
math, and college 
awareness. 






Family-Friendly 
Resources from the 
U.S. Department of 
Education 

M aterials that focus on research and helping 
all students leant to high standards are 
available from the U.S. Department of Education. 
While supplies last, single copies are available 
free of charge. Call 1-877-4ED-PUBS to request 
these and other publications that support family 
involvement in education. (Refer to the inventory 
ID number for even better service.) 

• ", Fathers Matter!" Videotape of the recent 
teleconference on what communities are doing 
to strengthen fathers’ involvement in children’s 
learning. (EK 0216V) 

• Start Early, Finish Strong: How to Help Every 
Child Become a Reader (EA 0103P) 

• Parents and Families Learning Together: 
Minicatalog of Free U.S. Department of 
Education Publications (ER 0678P) 

• Early Childhood Digest: How Busy Parents 
Can Help Their Children Learn and Develop, 
September 1999 (ERE0015P) 

• In Spanish: Como ayudar a su hijo a aprender 
matemdticas [Helping Your Child Learn Math] 
(ER0654P) 

• Questions Parents Ask About Schools (EE 
03l4B)g£) 



Online Resources for 
Family Involvement in 
Education 

T he main U.S. Department of Education Web 
page is at http://www.ed.gov. For informa- 
tion specifically on the Partnership for Family 
Involvement in Education, visit http:// 
pfie.ed.gov. 

Other resources focus on key areas of the 
Partnership’s efforts, including after-school 
programs, reading, math, and getting ready for 
college. Visit these sites to leant more: 

After-school: http://www.afterschool.gov 
provides resources, materials, and examples of 
effective practices of after-school programs. 

Reading: Visit the America Reads program’s 
new Web site at http://www.ed.gov/ 
americareads/ where family members, educa- 
tors, childcare providers and all interested 
members of the community can find information 
on how to help a child learn to read. 

Math: The America Counts program’s Web 
site is located at http://www.ed.gov/ 
americacounts/ and offers research findings and 
resources. 

Getting Ready for College: Key information 
about funding and materials to help all children 
get ready for college may be found at http:// 
www.ed.gov/gearup.Q9 






Spotlight on a New Partner: 

Illinois Fatherhood Initiative 

T he Illinois Fatherhood Initiative is a volunteer-led organization that has created strategic 
partnerships across the state in support of fathers’ involvement in children's lives. Efforts 
include an annual Illinois Father-of-the Year essay contest that encourages students to write on the 
topic “What My Father Means to Me” and Boot Camp for New Dads, a hospital-based program 
bringing together first-time dads to help them make the transition to fathering. Related publications 
include an essay booklet, calendar and resource guide. Illinois Fatherhood Initiative also cospon- 
sors Donuts-with- Dads events to strengthen fathers’ involvement with their children. David 
Hirsch, president of the Illinois Fatherhood Initiative, participated in the recent Partnership spon- 
sored teleconference “Fathers Matter!” that focused on strategies for strengthening fathers’ in- 
volvement in children’s learning. 

For more information about the Illinois Fatherhood Initiative, call 1 -800-996-DADS (3237) or 
e-mail dads@4fathers.com. 0B 
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U.So Department of EdEcation Competitive 
Grants with Increased FY 2000 Funding 



V isit these Web pages for details on the application process and eligibility requirements. 
Or, call 1-800-USA-LEARN. 



Adult Education English Literacy/Civics 
Education Grants 
http://www.ed.gov/officcs/OVAE/ 
elcivicshome.html 

Bilingual Professional Development and 
Expanding Foreign Language 
http://www.ed.gov/offices/OBEMLA/ 
fy2000.html 

Charter Schools 
http://www.uscharterschools.org/ 

Class Size Reduction 
i http://www.ed.gov/offices/OESE/ClassSize/ 

Community Technology Centers 
http://www.ed.gov/offices/OVAE/CTC/ 

Comprehensive School Reform Demonstration 
http://www.ed.goV/offices/OESE/compreform/ 



Learning Anytime, Anywhere Partnerships 
http://www.ed.gov/offices/OPE/FIPSE/LAAP/ 

Preparing Tomorrow’s Teachers to Use 
Technology 

http://www.ed.gov/teachtech/ 

Reading Excellence 

http://www.ed.gov/offices/OESE/REA/ 

index.html 

Safe Schools/Healthy Students/Middle School 
Coordinators 

http://www.ed.gov/offices/OESE/SDFS/ 

Teacher Quality Enhancement Grants 
http://www.ed.gov/offices/OPE/heatqp/ 

TRIO Partnerships Dissemination 

http://www.ed.gov/offices/OPE/HEP/trio/ 

dissem/ 



Help for College Costs 



D id you know the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion provides $50 billion in Pell grants, 
student loans and other aid every year? As the 
largest provider of student aid in the country, the 
Education Department helps 8.2 million students 
attend postsecondary education institutions every 
year. All students will need some postsecondary 
education in the future. Middle-income and 
working families should consider applying for aid 
and new tax credits. 

There are several publications available to help 
families learn about financial aid, including: 

• Funding Your Education, which provides a basic 
overview of federal grants, loans, and work- 
study programs’, 

• The Student Guide to Financial Aid, which gives 
detailed, step-by-step information on the finan- 
cial aid process. 

To view these publications online or for more . 
information, visit http://www.ed.gov/studentaid. 
The Web site features an online application. 



counseling to prepare students for the responsi- 
bilities of financial debt, and an interactive 
calculator to help students and families manage 
their finances. 

You can also call the Federal Student Aid 
Information Center. Specialists there can provide 
general information about student financial 
assistance programs such as Pell Grants and 
loans. They will answer questions about the 
application process, status of loans and the 
location of lenders. The center also distributes 
financial aid publications including the Free 
Application for Federal Student Aid, Funding 
Your Education, and The Student Guide. 

1-800-4FEDAID 

(1-800-433-3243) 

Spanish speakers available 
TTY: 1-800-730-8913 
www.ed.gov/studentaid 
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Call UUKHFED- 
AID for 

Information and 
publications on 
student financial 
assistance. 
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W here can you find hundreds of teaching 
and learning resources from major 
federal agencies? The answer is at the FREE 
Web site. Federal Resources for Educational 
Excellence is an exciting resource for teachers, 
parents, students, and anyone with an interest in 
education. FREE’s Internet address is: http:// 
www.ed.gov/free. 

The award-winning FREE site is updated 
regularly with nearly 30 new resources added 
every month. New resources are featured on the 
home page. All resources are organized by 
subject and may be searched by keyword. 
Teacher Lynn Wallace told FREE’s 
Webmasters, “I feel that I will use this site 
frequently during my teaching career. I found 
the site very easy to use, and a great way to find 
information oh a variety of topics.” 

Some of the many FREE resources are: 

• The Virtual Jamestown Web pages provide 
an open doorway to explore the history of the 
Jamestown settlement. The site features 
historical documents including laws, census 
data, contracts, state papers, maps, contempo- 
rary writings and art. (http://www.apva.org/) 

• The Math Forum, where students can ask Dr. 
Math and tackle a “Problem of the Week.” 
Sponsored by the National Science Founda- 
tion, the site provides K-12, college and 
advanced level math resources by subject. 
(http://forum.swarthmore.edu/) 

• The National Gallery of Art Web pages 
offer online tours of the Gallery’s permanent 
collection with in-depth studies of artists and 



specific works. Bring virtual priceless works 
of art right to your home and classroom! 
(http://www.nga.gov/) 

• Find Out Why explains scientifically in plain 
language why baseballs fly off Mark McGuire's 
bat, what makes that slide on the playgrouud 
slippery, why hurricanes happen and more. 
(www.nsf.gov/od/lpa/events/fow/start.htm) 

FREE was created in response to a directive 
issued by President Clinton in April 1997. 

Since its inception, the FREE home page has 
been the most popular K-12 page at the U.S. 
Department of Education's Web site, because of 
tiie collection of learning resources from federal 
agencies. More than 35 federal agencies con- 
tribute to the FREE Web site, including the 
Library of Congress, the National Archives, the 
Smithsonian, the Peace Corps, the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, the National 
Park Service, the National Science Foundation, 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration (NASA). 

The FREE Web site recently was recognized 
as one of Government Executive magazine’s 
"Best Feds on the Web.” The recognition was 
based on FREE’s service to customers, as well 
as its large amounts of useful information, 
efforts to improve business practices across the 
government and use of new technologies. 
GovExec.com notes, "With hundreds of links to 
learning resources, the site makes teaching look 
exciting. The links arc deep, the design is clean, 
and the ‘What’s New’ section is up-to-date. 
What’s more, the site serves both its student and 
teacher audiences well.” f|§j] 
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Faith Communities Partner with Public Schools 
To Kelp Children Learn 



Guidelines for 
religious 
expression In 
public schools 
help protect the 
First 

Amendment and 
support the 
rights of all 
children and 
their families to 
freedom of 
religion. 
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S everal years ago, racial unrest in the Jordon , 
Park area of St. Petersburg, Florida, forced the 
entire community to face an issue that previously 
had concerned only some residents: Local youth 
needed much more support and attention, particu- 
larly in the after-school hours. From this came a 
coalition of local ministers, who created the Urban 
Fellowship Mentoring, Tutoring, and Enrichment 
Program. 

Pursuing ways to make the after-school hours 
safe and productive for their young people, the 
ministers and lay members of faith communities 
associated with the Urban Fellowship Program 
approached the Pinellas County Schools with ideas 
and together they found other partners who shared 
their goal. Today, the Urban Fellowship Program, 
Pinellas County Schools, Juvenile Welfare Board, 
National Conference on Community and Justice 
(Tampa Bay region), and the University of South 
Florida are partners in a 21st Century Community 
Learning Center grant that provides safe and 
beneficial after-school and summer activities to 
middle school youth in Jordon Park. 

St. Petersburg’s remarkable collaboration among 
education and religious groups is not an isolated 
case. Across the country, schools are forging new 
partnerships with churches, synagogues and 
mosques, finding new ways to ensure that their 
community’s children are kept safe, healthy, and 
learning. 

Faith-based organizations and schools, though 
different in many ways, often share important 
goals. Both want to support children’s learning in 
every way that they can, they want f unities to be 
involved in their children’s education, and they 
want to see all children have the opportunity to 
realize their dreams. Yet one of the most sensitive 
matters dividing Americans still today is the issue 
of religion in the public schools. In an effort to end 
much of the confusion on this topic. Secretary of 
Education Richard Riley and Attorney General n 



Janet Reno, at the direction of President Clinton, 
issued guidelines in August 1995 for religious 
expression in public schools. These guidelines 
were updated in May 1998. 



To make the guidelines more useful to teachers, 
parents, volunteers and students, and to encourage 
appropriate partnerships between faith communi- 
ties and public schools, President Clinton, in his 
radio address of December 18th, 1999, announced 
the release of a Religion and Public Schools kit. 
The kit contains the guidelines from May 1998; a 
publication on the First Amendment entitled Public 
Schools and Religious Communities : A First 
Amendment Guide; individual guides for parents, 
teachers, and volunteers on the topic of religion and 
public schools; and a book on successful partner- 
ships between public schools and faith communi- 
ties. 

These new guidelines help all parts of the 
community, including religious organizations and 
people of faith, to work together in ways that 
protect the First Amendment rights to freedom of 
religion for all children and their families, while 
creating appropriate roles for faith communities to 
support families and children's learning in coopera- 
tion with schools. 

For more information on these guidelines and to 
access the Religion and Public Schools kit and 
related publications, visit the Web site at 
www.cd.gov/inits/religionandschools or call 1-877- 
4-EDPUBS for a copy. QQj 
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GEM allows 
teachers to 
search more than 
140 federal, state, 
university, non- 
profit, and 
commercial Web 
sites for lesson 
plans and 
educational 
materials. 



North Carolina Site of 
State of American 
Education Address 



February Town Meeting 
Will ffighight Middle 
Schools’ Unique Mission 



U .S. Secretary of Education Richard W. Riley 
will deliver his 7th Annual State of Ameri- 
can Education Address at Southern High School, 
Durham, N.C., on Tuesday, February 22. South- 
ern High School was recognized by North Caro- 
lina for making exemplary growth in just one year 
after being on the state’s list of low-performing 
schools. School leaders have worked to 
strengthen teacher development, reduce class size, 
make classrooms disciplined, provide rigorous 
courses, and improve the learning environment. 
This year, the proportion of students scoring at or 
above average on end-of-semester tests increased 
by more than 50 percent. . 

In this 7th annual address on tire state of Ameri- 
can education, Riley will discuss the progress that 
has been made in education since his first address 
in 1994 and will challenge schools and communi- 
ties to renew their commitment to ensure that all 
students achieve to their fullest potential in the 
21st century. In the past, Riley has used his 
annual address to announce major policy initia- 
tives on reading, improving teacher quality, and 
reforming failing schools. “It is critical for low- 
performing schools to do what it takes to turn 
around,” Riley said. “I am proud to be delivering 
this address from Southern High, a public school 
whose serious steps have led to a major turn- 
around in student achievement.” 

The State of American Education address will 
be broadcast live via satellite from 12:00 p.m. 
(noon) to 1:00 p.m. Eastern time. Satellite 
coordinates and technical information on this free 
broadcast are available by calling 1-800-USA- 
LEARN or visit the Web site www.ed.gov/ 
registerevent. QQj 



T houghtful educators and community leaders 
across tire country are discovering new ways to 
shape the middle school experience, creating new 
learning environments to better influence students’ I 
intellectual and personal development. Research I 
tells us that young adolescents between the ages of 
10 and 14 experience more emotional, developmen- 
tal, and physical changes than at any other time 
except in the first three years of life. The middle 
school period is also a critical transitional phase in a 
student’s academic development, as young adoles- 
cents need to meet rigorous academic standards and 
be held to high expectations. Helping these young 
people to learn and achieve to their hill potential U 
the unique mission of the middle school commu- 
nity. 

On Tuesday, February 15th, this program will 
focus on what works in high-performing middle 
schools. While many of the reform issues ar e the 
same for all K-12 schools, middle schools tend to 
implement particular solutions, such as team 
concepts, flexible schedules and other administra- 
tive innovations, as well as building strong commu- 
nities where all students are connected to adults. 

The discussion will focus on how schools and 
families can help middle school students start 
getting ready for college. 

After the program, videotapes may be ordered by 
calling 1-877-4-EDPUBS. 

For more information call 1-800-USA-LEARN or 
email Satellite_Town_Meeting@ed.gov. 

The Satellite Town Meeting is produced by the 
U.S. Department of Education in partnership with 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Alliance for Business with support from the Bayer 
Foundation, tha Procter & Gamble Fund and Target 



Stores. 



New Web Site Helps Teachers 
Find Learning Resources 

A new tool is now available to help teachers search thousands of learning resources on the Internet 

r\ and find the materials that arc right for their students. The Gateway to 

GEM) at www.thcgatcway.org allows teachers to type a topic, grade level, and other information into 

search screen that then retrieves lessons, instructional units, and other free educational materials on that 



GEM lets teachers, as well as parents and students, search instructional materials of more titan 140 
federal, state, university, non-profit, and commercial organizations. Currently, more than 7,000 items are 
included in GEM with hundreds of new resources being added and new consortium members joining 



“GEM is more than a Web site,” said Linda Roberts, special advisor for technology to U.S. Secretary 
of Education Riley. “It is a solution that was developed by aconsortium of organizations that got ^ ^ ^ 
together and said, ‘Let’s find a wa; 
sites with one simple search’.” ||§ 



i to make it easier for teachers to find lesson ideas across all our Web 
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D espite a heavy snowstorm, more than 200 
participants packed the nice ting of the 
Partnership for Family Involvement in Education 
in Chicago, 111., on December 14, 1999, at the 
Doubletree Hotel. Representatives from family, 
school, employer, community, and faith organiza- 
tions met to share best practices and to hear local, 
regional, and national leaders. 

Illinois Deputy Governor Ha2el I-oucks opened 
the meeting by signing on the state of Illinois as 
the newest state member of the Partnership for 
Family Involvement. She outlined efforts across 
the state to increase the role of parents and volun- 
teers in public schools. Next, the audience had the 
opportunity to witness a “Chicago Conversation” 
featuring the top leadership of the city’s public 
and private schools and housing authority, as well 
as the CEO of a prominent education technology 
corporation. 

Paul Valias, CEO of the Chicago Public 
Schools, outlined efforts to involve parents at 
every level of the school system. He said that 
schools must see themselves as community centers 
and work with the larger community to respond to 
the needs of children. Valias has created active 
partnerships with the Archdiocese of Chicago to 
create crisis networks and share resources. Part- 
nerships with community colleges, parks, and 
museums extend opportunities for students, 
parents, and staff. Over 900 parents were hired as 
truant officers. 

Elaine Schuster, superintendent of the 
archdiocese’s more than 320 schools, underscored 
Valias’ points in her comments: "Private schools 
face the same societal problems as all schools and 
no school can solve these problems on its own. 
That’s why it’s important for all of us to work 
together to help children and their families.” 




(L to R.) Hazel Loucks, deputy governor of Illinois; 
Paul Valias, CEO, Chicago Public Schools; Elaine 
Schuster, superintendent of schools of the archdiocese 
of Chicago; Phillip Jackson, CEO, Chicago Housing 
Authority; Larry Roches, CEO, Copernicus Interactive 
Inc. 

"Education is not one of the solutions, it is the 
only solution, ’’ asserted Phillip Jackson, CEO of 
the Chicago Housing Authority. Jackson’s 
personal goal is to deliver one million books for 
children in public housing and to "partner with 
anyone" to find the books children need. 

Copernicus, Inc.’s Larry Roche* explained hi* 
corporation’s efforts to serve educators and to 
improve the educational experience of all students 
through the Copernicus Education Gateway 
(www.edgate.com). This network of online 
communities designed specifically for the K. — 12 
education world connects resources with students, 
educators, and parents. 

Other presenters included National PTA Presi- 
dent Ginny Markel, Museum of Science and 
Industry President David Mosena, Illinois Father- 
hood Initiative President David Hirsch, and 
Chicago Public Schools Deputy Chief Education 
Officer Carlos Azcoitia. [$£| 
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A new 
partnership 
connects 
students to 
learning 

resources In nine 
museums. 




In & New Direction: Chicago Museums 
Chicago Public Schools 






N ine major Chicago museums, in collabora- 
tion with the Chicago Public Schools, 
recently launched an initiative called Museums 
and Public Schools: A New Direction for Teach- 
ing Chicago’s Children (MAPS). Their goal is to 
better connect students with the wealth of learning 
resources in local museums. 

Participating institutions are The Adler Plan- 
etarium and Astronomy Museum, The Art Insti- 
tute, The Peggy Notcbaert Nature Museum, The 
Chicago Historical Society, The DuSable Museum 
of African American History, The Field Museum, 
The Mexican Fine Arts Center, The Museum of 
Science and Industry, and The John G. Shedd 
Aquarium. 

Teachers, curriculum specialists, and museum 
educators developed the initiative, which includes 
interdisciplinary lesson plans for grades three to 
six. Each lesson plan incorporates museum visits. 
More titan 2,800 first- and second-year teachers 
participated in the kick-off event at the Field 
Museum, which featured a welcome by Mayor 




Hands-on taachar workshop at the “Museum and 
Public Schools " program. 



Daley and taped messages from Bill Cosby and 
Oprah Winfrey. Teachers learned how to incor- 
porate museum resources into the classroom and 
received free one-year memberships to each of 
the nine museums, gM 



' announcements 



• The Center (or Family Involvement In Schools 
at Rutgers, the State University of New Jersey, 
offers programs and materials that focus on 
math, science, pre-engineering, and technology 
strategies for famlly-school-communlty activities 
and partnership efforts. For more Information, 
email chasek0rutgers.edu, phone 732-445- 
1287, or visit http://www.rci.rutger6.edu/~cfis 

• Mattel Children’s Foundation and The Institute 
for Educational Leadership announce the 
release of the evaluation of the Hand in Hand 
program to encourage parental and community 
Involvement In children's education. This white 
paper provides success stories, challenges and 
lessons learned from this $3.3 million corporate 
initiative. Free copies are available while 
supplies last by catling 310-252-3B02. 

• The National PTA has designed Building 
Successful Partnerships: A Guide for Develop- 
ing Parent and Family Involvement Programs to 
facilitate discussion and to provide guidelines 
for developing a quality parent involvement 
program. For Information call 1-800-733-6786. 

• America the Beautiful Fund is offering free 
seeds to projects that help community organiza- 
tions partner with schools to make the new 
Millennium green. Here is your chance to help 
feed hungry citizens and Improve your local 
parks, nursing homes, libraries, community ^ ^ 
gardens, schools and other public spaces by-i d 



planting vegetable and flower seeds. Obtain an 
application for a FREE SEEDI grant by sending 
a self-addressed envelope to America the 
Beautiful Fund, 1730 K St., NW, Suite 1002, 
Washington, DC 20006. Or, sign up online at 
www.amerlca-the-beautiful.org. 

While thasa resources are relevant to the mission of 
the Partnership tor Family Involvement In Education, 
they are available from a variety ot sources and their 
presence here does not constitute an endorsement by 
the U.S. Department of Education. 
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L earning 

H ave you ever wondered how the arts can 
improve academic performance, energize 
teachers and transform learning environments? 

A recent report called Champions of Change 
compiles the results of seven major studies and 
provides important new evidence of enhanced 
learning and achievement when the arts are an 
integral part of the educational experience, both in 
and out of America’s K — 12 schools. 

Among the findings: 

• Students with high levels of arts participation 
outperform “arts-poor” students on virtually 
every measure. Professor James Catterall of the 
UCLA Graduate School of Education and 
Information Studies found that sustained in- 
volvement in the arts correlates with success in 
other subjects and that connection is particularly 
strong between music and success in math. 

* The arts have a measurable impact on students 
in "high-poverty” and urban settings. For 
example, the Chicago Public School District saw 
significant student improvement in reading and 
mathematics in schools where the Chicago Arts 
Partnerships in Education (CAPE) developed 
arts-integrated curricula. 

Champions of Change was developed with the 
support of the GE Fund, The John D. and 
Catherine T. McArthur Foundation, the Arts 
Education Partnership and the President’s Com- 
mittee on the Arts and Humanities. To read the 
report online, visit http://artsedge.kennedy- 
center.org/champions. ^ 



BusMdmg Yfflunr Baby’s 
Braim 

A re you expecting a child? Are you the parent 
of an infant, toddler, or preschooler? Do you 
want to learn what the latest brain research means 
for your child? 

If your answer is "yes," order this new publica- 
tion from the U.S. Department of Education. 
Building .Your Baby's Brain: A Parent’s Guide to 
the First Five Years is a 43-page booklet for 
parents filled with hands-on, practical activities to 
help children leam.- New parents will appreciate 
the tips, games .and research background on why 
these activities are so important. For example, 
when a baby smiles at you, you can smile back, 
nod your head and talk to your baby in order to 
teach your baby how to relate to others. Parents of 
young children are reminded to take time to 
compliment their children and to create a safe 
environment for a scared child. 

The book recommends giving your baby the best 
start in life and a healthy brain, keeping these 
ideas in mind: 

• Remember that what you do with your child; 
good or bad, can affect how his or her brain 
grows and develops. 

• Help your child feel safe and secure by respond- 
ing to her needs, staying calm, and reassuring 
him when he is frightened. 

• Talk, sing, play music, read and tell stories, and 
play with your child every day. 

The book is derived from the Department of 
Education’s Even Start effort on early brain 
development entitled Critical Thinking about 
Critical Periods. For a free copy of Building Your 
Baby’s Brain in English or Spanish, call 1-877-4- 
ED-PUBS. ggl 



A new 
publication 
offers tips for 
parents of 
Infants, toddlers, 
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Soundbites on Preschool Education 



H ere’s a sample of the conversation during last month’s Satellite Town Meeting on preschool 
education; 

Marylou Hyson, associate director, National Association for the Education of Young 
Children: “For too long there’s been a separation between different parts of the early childhood 
community. The public schools have traditionally been somewhat separate from child care or 
private preschool or even from families, unfortunately.... If we are going to help all children be 
— not ready to leam, because they’re learning right from the start — but ready to be successful 
young learners in public school, then we need to work together.” 

Kent McGuire, assistant U.S. secretary of education: "Children need a caring and nurturing 
environment They need an environment where there is lots of activity. But activities that will, 
among other things, help develop what you might think of as preliteracy skills. Following text 
turning pages, identifying letters in the alphabet and sounds.” 

Cheryl Merritt, director of the Double Oaks Pre-K Center in Charlotte, N.C.: "Children 
who have been involved in high-quality preschool programs have ... much more success in 
school, much more student success and achievement, much more social interaction.... Public 
school systems have an immediate responsibility to provide this for all.’’ 
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Apply Now! Competitive Grants Available 
For Improving Schools 70 



D ozens of grants are now available from the 
U.S. Department of Education to help 
communities make fundamental changes in 
children’s education. Schools, communities, 
states, and partnerships are encouraged to apply 
for a variety of grants designed to help children 
read well and independently by the end of the 
third grade; make schools more disciplined and 
drug free; expand after-school programs; raise 
academic standards; help middle and high school 
students prepare for college; make college more 
affordable; get useful technology into classrooms; 
reduce class and school size, recruit qualified and 
well -prepared teachers; and expand learning 
opportunities for all disadvantaged youth. 

Examples of grants available to help keep 
schools safe include: 

Safe and Drug-Free Schools — Middle School 
Coordinators 

This program enables middle schools to hire 
alcohol, drug and violence prevention coordina- 
tors. The role of the coordinators is to identify the 
most promising strategies and programs for 
preventing alcohol and drug use and creating a 
safe environment for learning, and to work with 
school officials to implement those strategies and 
programs. For more information call Pat Rattler at 
202-260-1942, email Pat_Rattler@ed.gov or visit 
www.ed.gov/offices/OESE/SDFS. 

Safe and Drug-Free Schools — Alternative 
Strategies 

This program will help school districts identify 
effective procedures, policies, and programs that 



serve to discipline students without suspending or 
expelling them. The program will also require 
school districts to develop and implement strate- 
gies for continuing to provide educational services 
to those students who are eventually suspended or 
expelled. For more information contact Ann 
Weinheimer at 708-5939, email 
Ann_Weinheimer@ed.gov or visit www.ed.gov/ 
offices/OESE/SDFS. 

These programs and several others will be 
featured on a special satellite teleconference: 

Funds to Improve Middle & Secondary Schools : A 
Grants Workshop. In this live program, the U.S. 
Department of Education will provide the infor- 
mation you need to apply for grants to improve 
teaching and learning in your school, covering 
issues such as: the application process, the key 
evaluation criteria, how the applications are 
judged, amounts of money available, the competi- 
tion schedule, and contacts for information. The 
interactive teleconference will take place on 
Monday, March 13, 2000, from 12:00 Noon 
to 1:30 p.m. (Eastern time). Visit www.ed.gov/ 
registerevent for a program schedule. 

As of February 2000, many grant applications 
are available and deadlines are fast approaching. 

For detailed information with application numbers j 
and deadlines, the document Forecast of Funding 
Opportunities Under the Department of Education 
Discretionary Grant Programs for Fiscal Year 
(FY) 2000 is available at http://ocfo.ed.gov/ 
gmtinfo/forecast/forecast.htm. Summaries of 
program information may be found at http:// 
www.ed.gov/inits/FY2000/index.html. 
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The Seventh State of American Education Address 
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I n his seventh annual State of American Educa- 
tion address, delivered February 22 to more 
than 1,800 people at Southern High School in 
Durham, North Carolina, U.S. Secretary of Educa- 
tion Richard W. Riley called on all citizens to set 
new expectations for American education and to 
continue efforts to create a “democracy of excel- 
lence.” 

Saying that the state of education in the nation is 
changing for the better, but that significant chal- 
lenges remain, Secretary Riley released a five-year 
report card showing the country’s academic 
progress and suggested a series of action steps to 
build on the progress already made in education. 

States and school districts are at a critical junc- 
ture in the effort to raise academic standards for all 
children, Riley said. He urged a “mid-course 
review” for moving standards into the classroom 
and emphasized five guiding principles for states 
to follow: 

l.Have a healthy and ongoing dialogue with 
parents end teachers. Go the extra mile to make 
sure that parents understand and support the 
- efforts of teachers and principals. 

2.States must make sure that their standards are 
challenging — and realistic. Ratchet up standards 
a step at a time rather than try to make one huge 
leap all at once. 

3. You can’t improve something you can’t mea- 
sure — wc have to create quality assessments that 
have a direct connection to the standards. If all 
our efforts to raise standards get reduced to one 
test, we’ve gotten it wrong. 

4. Invest wisely to improve teaching and learning. 
Talk alone won’t get the job done. Reforms such 
as high-stakes tests and high school exit exams 
must be supported by a commitment to provide 
the resources and time necessary to enable 
■. students and teachers to succeed. X 5 




U.S. Secratary of Education Richard Riley delivers his 
State of American Education address at Southern High 
School In Durham, North Carolina, on February 22, 

2000. 

5. Insist on real accountability for results. Students 
must have multiple opportunities to demonstrate 
competence, and educators should rely on more 
than one measure to make a final decision. Don’t 
give up on students who still don’t meet the 
promo# on standards. We should be creating 
alternatives that provide intensive help. 

In his remarks, the secretary also urged a national 
discussion on elevating the teaching profession and 
ensuring teacher quality. Towards this end, he 
proposed that states consider new ways to restruc- 
ture teachers’ time, professional development, and 
pay systems, including making teaching a full-time, 
1 1-month-per-year profession. 

For the complete text of Secretary Riley ’ s 
remarks, visit http://www.ed.gov/Speeches/soae/ 
index.html on the World Wide Web. EBB 
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66 U standards is making sure every high 

JKk.schoo! in America is offering Advanced 
Placement classes,” declared Secretary Riley at 
the first National Forum to Expand Advanced 
Placement Opportunities held in Washington, 

D.C. on February 10-12, 2000. 

Over 300 participants from 44 states and four 
territories gathered to share best practices on 
effective ways to use Advanced Placement (AP) 
and other challenging courses to encourage 
student achievement and to discuss how to 
strengthen access to high-quality secondary 
school curriculum and preparation for college. 
State teams also received technical assistance for 
applying for funds under the U.S. Department of 
Education’s Advanced Placement (AP) Incentive 
Program. 

The Advanced Placement Incentive Program 
offers states federal grants to implement strategies 
that help to expand the pool of low-income 
students enrolling in AP courses and taking AP 
tests, and expands the number of low-income 
schools offering AP. The program appropriation 
has increased from $4 million in FY 1999 to $15 
million in FY 2000. 

Last year, the state of West Virginia was 
awarded one of the first AP Incentive Program 
grants. West Virginia has shown a consistent 
commitment to providing all students the opportu- 
nity to participate in the Advanced Placement 
program. In 1996-1997, the West Virginia pass 
rate on AP tests increased by 13 percent. The 
new Advanced Placement grant has enabled West 
Virginia to offer the challenging courses to a 
larger student population by removing the eco- 
nomic barrier of test fees. The state is implement- 
ing a wide variety of programs using the funds 
from the program. 

Applications from states for the Advanced 
Placement Incentive Program are due March 27th. 
For more information on the grant program or the 
Advanced Placement program, visit these Web 
pages: ww.ed.gov/offices/OESE/SIP/programs/ 
advp.html and www.collegeboard.org/ap. For 
additional information on how the AP program 
works in your state, contact your state education 
agency. &1 




ConBmmiffllty Meadinig - 
ffirogMums Featarodl ©m 
Marcfln’s Sakffite T©wm 
Meeimg 

E xperience shows that the most effective 
community reading programs marshal all 
local resources to support schools and families in 
building strong readers. Creating a good program 
requires vision, resources and suppor. across the 
community, and sustaining that program — with 
dedicated volunteers, ongoing support, and increas- 
ing visibility — is a challenge. 

The March 21 Satellite Town Meeting, "Nurtur- 
ing Readers: Building and Sustaining Commu- 
nity Reading Programs,’* will feature Secretary 
Riley and his guests, including local and national 
experts, sharing their ideas on how to work with 
schools, motivate volunteers, and create lasting 
foundations to help children read. 

One of the featured programs, the Ypsuanti 
Ho using Commission hosts a community reading 
program to tutor children three afternoons every 
week. The elementary school-age students' take the 
bus from school to learning and resource centers in 
their neighborhoods where donated snacks are 
ready. University students from Eastern Michigan 
University lead one-on-one tutoring and other 
learning activities. This successful program also 
involves elderly community residents as volunteers. 

This free, live, interactive teleconference can help 
communities and schools begin the discussion 
about building and sustaining community reading 
programs. Consider planning a local meeting 
around the event, broadcast the program on your 
local cable access station, or tape the discussion for 
future use. Just provide these coordinates to your 
technical coordinator. 

C-Band: Satellite: Telstar 6C; Transponder/ 
Channel: 7; Orbital Location: 93 degrees West; 
Downlink Frequency: 3840 mHz; Polarity: Vertical; 
Audio: 6.2 and 6.8 

KU-Band: Satellite: SBS-6; Transponder/ 
Channel: 9; Orbital Location: 74 degrees; Downlink 
Frequency: 11921 mHz; Polarity: Horizontal; 
Audio: 6.2 and 6.8 

For more information about this and other pro- 
grams in the Satellite Town Meeting series, call 1- 
800-USA-LEARN, or visit www.ed.gov/inits/stm. 
You can also subscribe to STM-List, a free, read- 
only service providing the most up-to-date informa- 
tion about satellite teleconferences, at 
Satellite_Town_Meeting@ed.gov 
The Satellite Town Meeting is produced by the 
U.S. Department of Education in partnership with 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Alliance for Business with support from the Bayer 
Founda tion , the Procter & Gamble Fund and Target 
Stores 
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Parents Featared im flue Stole off American 
Mmcatiom Address 



P arents were a primary 
focus in U.S. Secretary of 
Education Richard Riley's 
Seventh Annual State of Ameri- 
can Education address delivered 
on February 22. In this annual 
assessment of the state of 
America’s schools, Secretary 
Riley stressed the need to 
involve parents at every level in 
their children’s education and 
offered some specific advice on 
what parents can do to help 
their children succeed. 

Standards are now part of 
every child’s educational 
experience and parents need to 
understand the critical issues 
behind the standards, noted Secretary Riley. He 
called for states and schools to engage in a 
“healthy and ongoing dialogue with parents and 
teachers.” He talked about the need to listen to 
parents’ concerns and stated, “the ultimate 
success of this effort depends on our teachers and 
principals and it requires us to go the extra mile to 
make sure that parents understand and support 
their efforts.” 

Early childhood was one of the major themes of 
the address. On the issue of a child’s first months 
of life, the secretary echoed the administration’s 
proposal to expand paid maternity leave by 
expanding the Family and Medical Leave Act. 

He called this effort “wise national policy in this 
new century.” 

In supporting the idea of universally available 
pre-kindergarten, the secretary called for “new 
expectations for our nation’s growing pre-K 
effort” He lamented the fact that a recent study 
on kindergarten-age children indicated that less 
than half of all parents are reading to their tod- 
dlers every day, though a large percentage read 




Secretary Riley holds up a photo of his youngest grandchild. WIU RUey. 



with them some. “My message to parents is to 
read, read, read,” he emphasized. “If all parents 
will read with their children 30 minutes a day it 
makes a powerful difference. Please read and talk 
to your children. The nursery rhymes they hear 
will surely help them in their later years. Every 
conversation you have with them can spark their 
brain connections to grow some more.” 

Secretary Riley spoke directly to parents when 
he discussed the nwd for young people to have a 
sense of connection. “I urge parents to slow down 
their lives and listen hard to what their children are 
saying. Even in their silences, teenagers are telling 
us a story about their lives. Our schools need to 
give our children a well-rounded education. But 
the most important thing we can give young people 
is a deep, abiding sense of hope.” 

On a personal note, Secretary Riley introduced 
his eleventh grandchild, William Daniel Riley, 
bom just three days before the speech. He noted, 
“This is a wonderful time to be alive and to be an 
American.” 
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• How can you successfully involve fathers in 
school meetings? The Center for Successful 
Fathering (CSF) offers several tips: 1) specify 
“dads” in the invitation; 2) have children invite 
their fathers; and, 3) include hands-on activities 
in the meeting. CSF offers seminars and educa- 
tional materials designed to bring about the 
cultural changes needed to have schools and 
communities be supportive of active fathering. 
For more information contact 1-800-537-0853 
or visit www.fatlrering.org 

• How can all fathers — even those in prison — get 
engaged in their children’s lives? The Virginia 
Fatherhood Campaign suggests these ideas: 1) 
Respect your child’s mother; 2) Barn the right to 
be heard; 3) Be a teacher; 4) Read to your 
children; 5) Show affection; and 6) Remember 
that a father’s duty is never finished. 




Dad’s Day at Tower Elementary naar Wichita Falla, 
Texas, sponsored by the Center for Successful Father- 
ing. 



The campaign focuses on the importance of 
father’s involvement in children’s lives and the 
life of the community. For more information, call 
757-877-6794. pi 
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otters free math 
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L earning high-level mathematics takes more 
than forty minutes a day in the classroom. 
Students — especially in middle school grades — 

need the support of teachers, families and friends 
to understand the excitement and energy of 
mathematics both in school and in the world. 

The Figure This I initiative provides families 
with challenging math activities that help middle 
school students learn higher level mathematics 
they need to know. The challenges are FREE and 
available online at wwwiigurethis.org or 1-877- 



GO-SOLVE. 

Figure This! needs community and corporate 
partners to promote and distribute the challenges 
to employees, members and customers. This can 
be a valuable way of enhancing any organization’s 
family involvement and local school improvement 
efforts. For more information, contact Jessica 
Schwartz at the Widmeyer-Baker Group (202-667- 
0901) orjessica.schwartz@twbg.com. Figure 
This! is supported by the National Science Foun- 
dation and the U.S. Department of Education. 1®] 
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The National Coalition for Parent Involvement In 
Education (NCPIE), recently held its First Annual 
Review of Family Involvement In Education to ex- 
change views on the current state of family Involve- 
ment, to support school reform and to close the 
achievement gap. More than 40 organizations at- 
tended. For more Information visit NCPIE’s Web site at 
www.ncpie.org or contact Sue Ferguson, NCPIE Chair, 
at 3929 Old Lee Highway, Suite 91 -A, Fairfax, VA 
22030 or e-mail: fergueonOnea.com. 



To help connect students with vanguard environmental 
work, the Orion Society offers an Internship service 
through the Orion Grassroots Network (OGN), a rapidly 
growing network of over 200 graesroote organizations 
doing cutting-edge work In their communities end 
home-places. Visit www.orionsoclety.org/ 



ognlntemshlps.html. Wj 



While these resources are relevant to the mission of 
the Partnership for Family Involvement In Educatkm, 
their presence here does not constitute an endon a£-'§ 
'nrent by the U.S. Department of Education. 
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A New GemeraMm ©IF Pmdpsife 



I n his 2000 State of American Education address, Secretary Riley lamented the “growing shortage of 
principals who know how to move standards into every classroom [and] principals who can motivate 
families and communities to be engaged in their children’s schools.” 

One solution may be the Principals’ Executive Program (PEP), a professional development program 
for principals, assistant principals, and other leadership personnel in North Carolina’s public schools. 
Established in 1984 by the North Carolina General Assembly, PEP seeks to improve the performance of 
the state’s K-12 students by developing the knowledge and improving the skills of school administrators 
as managers and education leaders. * . 

Located at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, PEP is modeled after Harvard’s leadership 
training program for business executives. The participants are principals from ail grade levels and from 
all comers of the state. Each year four groups of 35 to 40 principals — all, nominated by their superinten- 
dents — travel to Chapel Hill for 165 hours of classroom instruction scheduled over a four-month period. 
(Nearly all costs are paid from state funds; the rest are picked up by the individual school districts.) The 
program is a rigorous residential academic program that is very different from s t a nd a r d courses in school 
administration. 

Developing more programs like this is one goal of the proposed School Leadership Program. In his 
FY2001 budget request, President Clinton asked Congress for $40 million to assist states in helping 
prepare the next generation of principals. The School Leadership Program would provide current and 
prospective superintendents and principals — particularly individuals who serve in high-poverty, low- 
performing districts and schools — with sustained and intensive training to improve their capacity to 
serve as effective leaders and successfully implement standards-based reforms in their schools and 
classrooms. 

As proposed in the administration’s Elementary and Secondary Education reauthorization bill, this 
program would establish 20 state or regional leadership development centers that would provide profes- 
sional development opportunities for approximately 10,000 current or prospective school administrators 
a year. 

For more information on the budget request, visit www.ed.gov/offices/OUS/Budget01/. 

For information on the principalsbip, visit the Web sites of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals (www.nassp.org) and the National Association of Elementary School Principals 
(www.naesp.org). p®] 



The School 
Leadership 
program would 
provide 

superintendents 
and principals 
with help to 
implement 
standards-based 
reforms In their 
schools snd 
classrooms. 



ImmOT&ttnw Web Page alt 
SOTitberim HSgb Sdn©©! 

S outhern High School in Durham, North 
Carolina, hosted Secretary Riley’s State of 
American Education Address. Southern High 
School was recognized by the state for its exem- 
plary academic improvement, when the proportion 
of students scoring at or above average on end-of- 
semester tests increased by more than 50 percent. 

Visit www.southem.durbam.kl2.nc.us, the 
school’s state-of-the-art Web site which boasts of 
a wealth of resources for teachers, students and 
parents. Explore the "academic” and "content” 
links for a glimpse of the tools offered. One such 
tool is the "CyberLatin” page which offers my- 
thology, history and interactive applications, 



Ready fftoir Sirnmniinmeir 
Readmg? 

Order Free Literacy Posters Today 

A merica Reads has free Read*Write*Nowl 
Activity Posters for children in kindergarten 
through grade six. These large, vivid posters have 
an imaginative illustration on the front and fun 
literacy activities on the back. They make great 
take-home gifts for students to practice reading 
and writing skills over spring vacation or after 
school. The activities also make excellent tools for 
tutors or mentors working with young readers. In 
one activity, students write book reviews for 
publication on the America Reads Web site. The 
activity posters are available in English and 
Spanish. To order, call toll-free (877) 4ED-PUBS 
or order online at www.ed.gov/pubs/. To review 
the activities on the Web, go to: www.ed.gov/ 
americareads/kids jrwn .htrnl/. [afll 
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Parents want 
their children's 
teachers to have 
strong content 
knowledge and 
the skills to 
understand a 
student's 
strengths and 
weaknesses. 
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A n innovative partnership in Michigan is 
hard at work to produce high-quality 
teachers for local schools. Through the Title n 
Teacher Quality Partnership grant awarded to 
Saginaw Valley State University, school and 
university faculty along with local community 
and business partners and K-16 administrators 
are revamping the teacher preparation system. 
Over five years, these partners will reshape 
preservice education for 1,200 new teachers, 
deliver quality professional development to 
47,000 current teachers and imr 'ing 

for more than 360,000 K-12 s 

These changes will result from a grant from 
the Title II Teacher Quality Enhancement 
program. The program emphasizes making 
reforms in teacher recruitment, preparation, 
licensing and support systems to ensure that 
new teachers have the knowledge and skills to 
teach their students to high standards. 

Part of Title II of the Higher Education Act, 
three new competitive grant programs were 
developed by Congress and the Clinton admin- 
istration to support the policy and practice 
innovations necessary for the nation to meet its 
teacher quality challenges. The programs are: 
State Title II Grants supporting systemic policy 
and practice changes for institutions of higher 
education; Teacher Recruitment Grants aiming 



to attract strong new students to the profession 
through grants to states and to partnerships; and, 
Partnership Grants supporting comprehensive 
redesign of teacher preparation programs. 

Known collectively as the Teacher Quality 
Enhancement program, competitive grants have 
been awarded to states and to school-university 
partnerships for comprehensive reform of 
teacher licensure systems, teacher recruitment 
efforts, and teacher preparation programs. New 
accountability mechanisms for states and for 
teacher preparation programs were also created 
by Title II as measures of change and success in 
reaching these goals. 

For the public, the hopes and challenges 
embedded in Title II come down to a simple 
expectation: parents want teachers for their 
children who have expert-level content knowl- 
edge and whose teaching skills enable them to 
understand a student’s strengths and weaknesses 
so they can better develop a child’s learning 
skills. Families also want a support team of 
other teachers and administrators in the school 
who can help each child reach his or her full 
potential. 

For more information on the Title II Teacher 
Quality Enhancement Program, visit 
www.ed.gov/offices/OPE/heatqp/. 
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What goes up most during the summer? 

A. The temperature 

B. The price of gas 

C. The school achievement gap 

I f you guessed “C you get an A! Research 
shows that in the early grades, large gaps in 
student achievement are due in part to gains 
made — or not made — when school is out of 
session. Once the last bell rings, most youngsters 
are expected to goof off. 

But exercising kids* brains in the summer can 
bring big benefits in the fall. In particular, disad- 
vantaged students and struggling readers can gain 
the most from a summer filled with learning 
activities. 

And with the recess only two months away, now 
is the time to consider how you can help your child 
continue his or her academic progress. You don’t 
need a lot of extra time or cash to give your kids a 
smarter summer. The trick is to find the fun in 
reading evety day. 

This summer, the America Reads program at the 
U.S. Department of Education is giving away a 
free colorful poster featuring PBS’ cartoon favorite 
Arthur. On the back of the poster are lots of 
reading and writing exercises for children in grades 
K-6. Once the activities are completed, kids earn a 
free pizza from Pizza Hut. Now that’s a summer 
celebration! 

Remember that any daily reading, including 
comic books, is good for kids’ brains. The key to 
success is for the child to choose the subject A 
librarian can help children select books on any 
topic — from baseball to butterflies, from horses to 
hurricanes— so that they .are truly reading for 
pleasure. 

Children can also work on their writing skills by 
writing weekly letters to a pen pal or a distant 
friend. Like reading, writing skills benefit from 
practice. 
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This Read*Write * Now 1 Arthur Activity Poster will be 
available this summer, along with a Spanish version at a 
later date. Check the America Reads' Web site at 
www.ed.gov/americareada for availability. 

Also, younger children can play games by spot- 
ting letters or words on street signs, in newspapers, ! 
or even on cereal boxes. Older kids will find that a I 
crossword puzzle boosts spelling and vocabulary if j 
an adult makes it into a friendly game. 

So when schools are closed, young minds and 
books must stay open. If you want to make this a 
bright and brainy summer for children, call ED 
PUBS toll free on 1-877-433-7827, or go online at 
www.ed.gov/pubs to order materials. Ask for the 
free brochures titled Summer Home learning 
Recipes to find activities that suit your child’s age. 
(Only one copy per customer; teachers may order 
one copy per student.) And for guidance on how to 
start a summer reading program, ask for the 
Read*Write*Nowf T ipSh eet. available in both 
English and Spanish, 
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April's Satellite 
Town Mooting 
focuses on ways 
to recruit, 
prepare, and 
retain high- 
quality math and 
science teachers. 
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Qualify Mathematics and Sdeoce TeacMsaj 
Featured in April.Town Meettmg 



I mmediate feedback, demonstration lessons, joint 
planning, and coaching are some of the benefits 
math teacher Janet Falkowski enjoys as part of a 
model professional development program in the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. Several times a month, a 
demonstration teacher visits her classroom and 
teaches a lesson on a particularly difficult concept or 
on how to use a new technique. 

“When I went to school, technology wasn’t 
prominent, and now it is,” notes Ms. Falkowski, a 
seventh-grade math teacher at Frick International 
Studies Academy, a public middle school. “And 
to keep the students ready for the 21st century, I 
need to keep up to really help them along and 
enhance what I'm teaching in the classroom.” 
Encouraging high-quality teaching is one of the 
primary goals of the Pittsburgh Reform in Math- 
ematics Education (PRIME) program. The multi- 
year effort includes content and performance 
standards, standards-based assessment, high- 
quality instruction materials, rigorous professional 
development, and accountability. PRIME will be 
one of the programs featured on the upcoming 
Satellite Town Meeting entitled, “Multiplying 
Excellence: Ensuring Quality Mathematics and 
Science Teaching.” 

On Tuesday, April 18th from 8:00 to 9:00 p.m., 
U.S. Secretary of Education Richard Riley will 
host a live discussion on ways that school districts 
around the country are taking aggressive steps to 
improve the mathematics and science teaching 
profession. Featured will be efforts to improve 
recruitment, preparation, retention, professional 
growth, and support of mathematics and science 
teachers in K-12 classrooms nationwide. The 
program will also discuss the progress of the 
National Commission on Mathematics and 
Science Teaching for the 21st Century, chaired by 



former U.S. Senator and astronaut John Glenn. 

To participate, you only need to locate a facility 
with satellite downlink capabilities. Otherwise, 
call your local cable access station or school-board 
channel and give them the satellite coordinates. 
Register at www.ed.gov/registerevent. 

Coordinates: C-Band: Telstar 6; Transponder/ 
Channel; 7; Orbital Location: 93 degrees West; 
Downlink Frequency: 3840 mHz; Vertical 
Polarity; Audio: 6.2 and 6.8. Ku-Band: SBS-6; 
Transponder/Channel: IS; Orbital Location: 

74 degrees; Downlink Frequency: 12068 mHz; 
Horizontal Polarity; Audio: 6.2 and 6.8. 

To view live or archived Web casts of the 
Satellite Town Meeting, visit Apple 
Computer’s Apple Learning Interchange at 
http://ali.apple.com/events/aliqttv/ . 

The Satellite Town Meeting is produced by the 
U.S. Department of Education in partnership with 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Alliance for Business, with support from the 
Bayer Foundation, the Procter & Gamble Fund 
and Target Stores. 

Mffiirs MMemmwim 
Project Estemdedi 

T he Mars Millennium Project, which chal- 
lenges K-12 students to design an imaginary 
village for humans on the red planet, has been 
extended through the end of 2000. Participation 
guides with ideas for learning, exploring, and 
creating a community on Mars are available by 
calling 1-877-4ED-PUBS (1-877-433-7827). 
Guides can also be ordered or downloaded fr om 
the project’s Web site at www.mara2030.net. jgyj 




Ovor the next tew months, we are working on redesigning Community Update to better 
serve you, our readers. We would like to know what you think. Here’s your opportunity to 
help shape the newsletter that provides you with the latest Information on resources for 
Improving education in your community. 

To get the ball rolling: What changes would you like to see in the new design? What 
fsature would you like to see In every Issue? What resource information is most Important 
to you? Would you be interested in an online version of Community Update? 

All comments are welcome. Please share with us your Ideas by April 28, by sending 
them to our new e-mail address at Community_UpdateOed,gov, or by faxing them to 
202-205-0676. Please note “Community Update Feedback" on the coversheet. 
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Teachers College Commecls Teaclners aumdl 
The Cin mmmlHy to Improve QtMlty 



W hen the issue of teacher quality drew public 
attention as schools rushed to fill slots left 
by retiring teachers, Teachers College at Columbia 
University began preparing for the challenge. 

The college launched the Center for Educational 
Outreach and Innovation in 1996 to find ways of 
connecting teacher preparation with the commu- 
nity. The heart of the mission is to link course 
training and hands-on classroom experience to 
better prepare students to meet the many chal- 
lenges of today’s classroom. 

Today, the center conducts more than 200 
professional development programs that focus on 
key issues, which include family involvement in 
education, the digital divide, and after-school 
learning. The programs are offered to local public 
school educators at the center’s facility in New 
York City and to those across the nation by way of 
distance learning. 

Through its outreach initiatives, the center 
emphasizes that all students can learn to high 
standards when parents and other stakeholders 
across the community work together with local 
schools. One of these efforts includes a CD-ROM 
that contains presentation materials on preparing 
educators for family involvement. Developed in 
collaboration with the Partnership, “Partners for 



Learning: Preparing Teachers to Involve Families” 
includes speakers’ notes, overheads, and a video 
clip from a teleconference hosted by Vice Presi- 
dent A1 Gore and U.S. Secretary of Education 
Richard Riley. 

As the nation’s classrooms continue to diversify, 
requiring teachers to have the ability to interact 
with a wide range of students, the definition of 
“teacher quality” continues to expand. The center 
sponsors institutes that bring together researchers 
and practitioners from across the globe to focus on 
educational technology, equity and standards, and 
leadership development 

Teachers College was among the first 
postsecondary institutions to sign up with the 
Partnership for Family Involvement in Education, 
following its inception in September 1994. 

The need for high-quality teachers has become 
a growing demand among America’s schools, as 
well as a critical issue on the education agenda. 
Over the next decade, our nation’s schools will 
need to hire 2.2 million teachers, more than 
half of whom will be first-time teachers. 

Information about the Center for 
Educational Outreach and Innovation, its 
activities and programs, can be found online at 
http://www.tc.columbift.edu/ceoi. tgi? 1 




About ©Mir IP&rteirs 

The Art Institute of Chicago, with a grant from 
The Pew Charitable Trusts, will host a fun-filled day 
of activities, performances, and gallery walks for 
families on April 15. “Behind the Lions: A Family 
Day” will allow parents an opportunity to try out 
ideas for engaging their children with art. Families 
will follow a new Lion’s Trail and meet Artie 
the Lion. 

The Institute sponsored a workshop in March to 
teach parents how to enjoy a productive and enrich- 
ing visit to the museum with a child. For more 
information, call 312-857-7161 or visit 
www.artic.edu. 



Teachers Collegs 
offer* programs 
to meet the 
changing 
definition of 
“quality 
teaching." 
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Research Links Raimi; tawlwmeiM to 
IKmofleii^amitoeirs 9 §dtao>Il Srceess 

F amily characteristics and home experiences are two of the factors that determine children’s 
knowledge and skill development, reports a new study released by the National Center for 
Education Statistics. 

According to the report, America’s Kindergartners , characteristics such as a mother's or father’s 
education level, the primary language spoken in the home, and the number of parents heading the 
household con contribute to stark differences .in learning abilities among children. 

The study also found that children’s success in school — or lack thereof— is in part related to events 
and experiences, including early child care, that occur prior to children entering kindergarten for the first 
time. One finding revfcaled children’s performance in reading, mathematics, and general knowledge 
increased with the level of a patent’s education. Home activities such as reading to the child or 
interacting through play were also found to be linked to a child’s future success in school. 

The findings are based on data from the Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class 
of 1998-99. Approximately 22,000 kindergarten children were surveyed in the fall of 1998. To 
download a copy of this report, visit http://nces.ed.gov. A bard copy can be requested by calling 
toll free at 1-877-4ED-PUBS (1-877-433-7827). m 




• The National Education Association (NEA) last 
month sponsored its third annual reading 
awareness program. On March 2, approxi- 
mately 20 million children and adults nation- 
wide joined in the celebration "Read Across 
America,* which marked the 96th birthday of 
the late, legendary author Dr. Seuss. Reading 
selections included Dr. Seuss favorites The 
Cal in the Hat, Green Eggs and Ham, and The 
Sneetches end Other Stories. For more 
information on NEA’s reading campaign, visit 
www.nea.org/readacross or call 202-822- 
SEUS (202-822-7387). 

• Approximately 3,500 trees are being planted at 
40 schools annually, as part of the *Cool 
Schools* partnership between the Los Angeles 
Unified School District, several non-profit 
organizations, and the city's Department of 
Water and Power. In conjunction with this 
effort, the "Garden In Schools* program will 
also help to encourage hands-on science 
education, provide energy-saving shade, 
improve the aesthetics of the schools, and link 
students with community volunteers, as part of 
a statewide Initiative through the California 
State Department of Education. For more 
information on the Coo! Schools initiative, call 
Robert Hamm at 213-633-7587. Call Nonnle 
Korten at 818-762-1156 for the Garden In 
Schools program. 

While these resources are relevant to the 
mission of the Partnership for Family Involvement 
in Education, they are available from a variety of 
sources and their presence here does not consti- 
tute an endorsement by the U.S. Department of 
Education. £ 4 
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GeMnigWlldl 
About Meadimg 

I t's a jungle out there if you don’t know how to 
read, which is why a new PBS series airing this 
spring will help kids get "wild” about reading. 
Between the Lions helps children ages four to 
seven leam to read through a mix of songs, 
stories, skits, puppets, animation, and live action. 

This daily series, which premieres Monday, * 
April 3 on PBS (check your local listings for air 
time), uses a variety show format to give young 
viewers fun and creative opportunities to leam 
about language, phonics, vocabulary, and sentence 
structure. Between the Lions is named for a 
family of lions — Theo, Clco, Lionel, and Leona — 
who run a library, introducing viewers to the 
many places they are likely to encounter the 
written word. 

Each 30-minute episode is based on a “whole- 
part-whole” teaching approach, which many 
reading experts recommend as a way to combine 
the most effective whole language and phonics- 
based reading strategies. An episode opens in the 
library and introduces the “whole” — an original 
story, for instance — which triggers a “part” 
segment — possibly a music video — with the 
library characters pulling together all the pieces 
in the end. 

More than just a television show. Between the 
Lions is accompanied by an interactive Web site at 




hUpV/vbwVv.pbskids.ocg/lions, Scheduled to launch 
with the broadcast premiere. Every episode has 
its own link with a read-along story and related 
games. Among the games is “Pick a Pigeon," 
a set of reading comprehension quizzes with the 
animated pigeons Walter and Clay. Young Web 
surfers can also subscribe to a weekly e-mail 
newsletter, The Paw Print— all for free! 

Parents can find what they need to help their 
children leam to read from a Parents Survival 
Manual. The “Top Ten Tips” of how to’s— how 
to read to your kids, how to make a book, how to 
teach warning labels, and more — help parents tom 
everyday situations into great opportunities to 
develop family literacy. 

Between the Lions is funded in part by a 
Ready to Leamcrant from the U.S. Department 
of Education.^! 



Lionet the Uon 
Interviews New Jersey 
Nets player Stephen 
Marbvry, one of many 
special guests 
appearing on the new 
PBS series. 
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Conrnecliinig Sdtodls and Homes 
To Help CtoMram Mead 



S chools and families looking for ways to work 
together to improve their children's reading 
skills now have another 
resource that will help them 
join forces. 

The Compact for Reading 
Guide provides a five-step 
plan for developing effective 
family/school compacts for 
Title I schools, although all 
schools can benefit from 
these ideas and resources. 

Compact partners, includ- 
ing educators, parents, and 
community members, sign an agreement as part of 
their pledge to improve the literacy and language 
arts skills of their students, including those with 
disabilities and limited English proficiency. 

The School-Home Links Reading Kit puts the 
compact to work, with a selection of 400 activi- 
ties— 100 for grades K-3. Both the kit and the guide 




may be obtained easily by downloading them from 
the U.S. Department of Education's Web site at 
http://www.ed.gov/pubs/CompactforReading, or 
by requesting a copy at 1-877-4ED-PUBS (1-877- 
433-7827) while supplies last. 

Also, to better guide and evaluate partnership 
efforts, a training initiative will be launched this 
summer for state, district, and local administrators 
and teachers. For more information on the Family/ 

School Compact for Reading and its training 
initiative, contact Susan Thompson-Hoffman at 
202-401-0091, or Daisy Greenfield at 
202-260-0971. 

The Compact for Reading Guide and the 
School-Home Links Reading Kit are part of a series 
of materials designed to help schools and families 
improve student performance. Several states, 
including Alabama, California, Texas, Michigan, 

Washington, Colorado, Maryland, and Missouri, 
have already adopted the Compact for Reading 
program. [Iftj] 
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D o you dream of the day when you can hire all 
the reading tutors you need without worrying 
about the cost of paying them7 Your reverie 
could become reality! Through the America 
Reads initiative at the U.S. Department of 
Education, the federal government will pay up to 
100 percent of the wages of college students who 
tutor children (and some adults) in reading. 
Students get financial aid and you get paid tutors. 
It’s a sweet dream for everyone! 

Who Is eligible to accept these tutors? 

Just about any organization. Tutors may work 
in public, priv* \ and faith-based schools, child 
care centers, hoiaries, family literacy programs, 
community centers, and after-school and summer 
programs. Tutors can work with children from 
infancy through elementary school, or with 
parents or caregi vers who need help with their 
own literacy skills. 

Where do I start? 

Contact the financial aid officer of your local 
college and university. Ask if they are already 
taking advantage of the America Reads Federal 
Work-Study Program. 

What If the college is already sending tutors 
elsewhere? 

Suggest they expand. Remind them that by 
July 1, a new federal law requires colleges to use 
at least 7 percent of their federal work-study 
funds for community service (up from 5 percent). 
Ask if. they can place more tutors with you this 
fall. Offer incentives: a safe facility, help with 
tutors’ training, transportation, or timesheets. 




What (f the university is not participating? 

Tell them that the new law also require# 
every institution receiving federal work-study 
funds to have a reading tutor program in place by 
July 2000. Also, propose a partnership to meet 
both this deadline and your community'* need for 
effective literacy tutors. 

What If the Financial Aid Office is 
unresponsive? 

Try the offices of the Provost; Service Learn- 
ing; Community Service; or the dean of the 
School of Education. 

For more information and free materials 
on Federal Work-Study tutors, visit the America 
Reads’ Web site at www.ed.gov/araericareads/ 
coluniv_fws.html, call 1 -800-US A-LEARN 
(1-800-872-5327), or e-mail America Reads at 
AmericaReads@ed.gov. [Stf] 
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Internationa! 
economy, 
knowledge— 
and knowledge 
of language— 
la power." 

— Secretary Riley 
March 2000 
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DoCo 9 § Bel High ScIuto! — A MiaMcMtaraE Model 



W hen Secretary Riley went looking for a 
site to host a recent address on the future 
of Hispanic American education, he didn’t have 
to look far. Bell Multicultural Senior High 
School, a District of Columbia public school 
located just a few miles from the Education 
Department, was the ideal setting: a culturally 
rich student body that is two- thirds Hispanic, and 
an inclusive approach to learning that the secre- 
tary called “a model for communities across the 
nation.” 

Bell faces the same challenges that all schools 
of the 21st century encounter as the American 
classroom grows — teaching multiple languages, 
reducing class sizes, and building modem facili- 
ties, to name a few. Nonetheless, Bell is an 
example of how a school can achieve “excellence 
through diversity,” as the secretary said, which 
happens to be Bell’s motto. 

For instance, 98 percent of the school’s students 
are below the poverty line, yet Bell has achieved 
a 95 percent attendance rate and a dropout rate of 
only 10 percent, far below the national average. 

Principal Maria Tukeva says that one of the key 
success factors is to make sure that “people who 
work at the school have a commitment to the 
students, and to the community and to the whole 
philosophy of what you’re trying to do.” 

It was the concerted efforts of the community 
that got the school off the ground in 1979. To 
respond to the educational needs of Hispanic, 
inunigrant and other minority youths, Bell started 
as a non-profit alternative school with the support 
of federal and private funding, in cooperation 
with the D.C. Public School System. A decade 
later, it became part of the school system. 
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U.S. Secretary of Education Richard Rlloy gives his 
address on tha progress and challenges of Hispanic 
American education, on March 15, at Bell 
Multicultural Senior High School In Washington, D.C. 
To mad excerpts from the speech, see page 5. 



Mrs. Tukeva says that schools also have to offer 
supportive services that may include counseling, 
career development and mental health services for 
students. 

“If you want parents to be involved,” she adds, 
“you have to also reach out and provide what parents 
need.” Bell offers parents evening classes on 
English language and American citizenship. 

For every 150 students, the school has a guidance 
counseloras well as a full-time college counselor. 
Bell’s notable success in preparing students for 
higher education — 70 percent of the students go to 
college — results in part from the wide variety of 
Advanced Placement (AP) classes it offers. "They 

Continued on next page 
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“Even if you 
don’t speak 
English when 
you first come 
here, that 
doesn’t mean 
that you're not 
going to be 
held to the 
same high 
standards,” 
says 

Bell Principal 
Maria Tukeva. 




Principal Maria Tukeva, pictured in her office at Bell, 
has been the principal of the Washington, D.C., school 
since its founding 20 years ago. 



Continued from previous page 

have had the college-class experience,’’ says 
AP chemistiy teacher Ann Woodson about Bell 
graduates. - 

Like other teachers at Bell, Mrs. Woodson 
knows that improving student learning requires 
more than doing the minimum of what’s expected. 
She comes in an hour before class, makes her 
home available for practice sessions, and takes the 
students to the chemistry lab at Montgomery 
College in Takoma Park, Maryland, where she was 
an adjunct professor before joining Bell in 1992. 

With students for whom English is a second 
language, Mrs. Woodson uses a special learning 
strategy: they create cards with formulas on one 
side and vocabulary words on the reverse, and 
bring them to class for discussion. 

“They are working in groups that are 
multicultural, so that already is a plus for them 
going into the college community,” Mrs. Woodson 
says. “They Have experienced a 'diversity which, 
for a lot of kids coming from a very nuclear 
[environment], is a big adjustment. For our kids, 
it’s not an adjustment.” 

To meet both space and resource needs, plans 
are in the works to create a second campus that 
will include computer and chemistry labs. The 
new campus, which will join the middle school 
across the street, is expected to be ready by 2004. 

With the charge of educating students from all 
over the globe, Mrs. Tukeva believes her students’ 
limited English proficiency should not lower the 
achievement bar. “Even if you don’t speak 
English when you first come here, that doesn’t 
mean that you’re not going to be held to the same 
high standards,” she says. “It might mean that you 
have to come to tutoring after school; it might 
mean that you have to come to summerschool. 

But you can achieve at high levels.” QJfl 0 q 



Youth-Adult 
Connections at May 
Satellite Town Meeting 

T oday's news is full of stories of disengaged, 
scared and disconnected youth. But in many 
schools and communities, adults connect individu- 
ally with students to provide a sense of hope and 
security for all young people and to improve 
learning. 

In this month’s Satellite Town Meeting, “Con- 
necting with Youth: High Standards and Safe 
Schools,” U.S. Secretary of Education Richard 
Riley will lead a discussion about schools that set 
high standards, foster positive relationships 
between staff and students, and promote meaning- 
ful parental and community involvement 

The meeting will air live on Tuesday, May 16, 
8:00-9:00 p.m. EST. This free, interactive tele- 
conference can help communities and schools 
begin the discussion about making meaningful 
connections with youth. Consider planning a local 
meeting around the event, broadcast the program 
on your local cable access station, or tape the 
discussion for future use. 

To join the Satellite Town Meeting, register your 
participationatwww.ed.gov/registerevent. Just 
provide these coordinates to your technical coordi- 
nator: 

C-Band: Satellite: Telstar 6C; Transponder/ - 
Channel: 7; Orbital Location: 93 degrees West; 
Downlink Frequency: 3840 mHz; Polarity: Verti- 
cal; Audio: 6.2 and 6.8. 

Ku-Band: Satellite: SBS-6; Transponder/ 
Channel: 15; Orbital location: 74 degrees; Down- 
link Frequency: 12068 mHz; Polarity: Horizontal: 
Audio: 6.2 and 6.8. 

To view live or archived Web casts of the 
Satellite Town Meeting, visit Apple Computers’ 
Apple Learning Interchange at http://ali.apple.com/ 
events/aliqttv/. 

For more information about this and other 
programs in the Satellite Town Meeting series, call 
1 -800-US A-LEARN, or visit www.ed.gov/inits/ 
stm. You can also subscribe to STM-List, a free 
read-only service providing the most up-to-date 
information about satellite teleconferences, at 
Satellite_Town_Meeting @ ed.gov . 

The Satellite Town Meeting is produced by the 
U.S. Department of Education in partnership with 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Alliance for Business with support from the Bayer 
Foundation, the Proctor & Gamble Fund and 
Target Stprcs. QJ| 
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T he Maryland State Department of Education 
is working with McDonald’s Family Restau- 
rants, Comcast Cablevision and a host of business 
and education partners to strengthen family 
involvement in education across the state. 

'Die Family Focus campaign offers citizens an 
opportunity to strengthen students’ learning 
through mentoring and tutoring activities that help 
prepare them for college and the workforce. 

This partnership effort was recently kicked off 
with an annual commitment from Comcast 
Cablevision of $2 million for parent involvement 
messages, public service announcements and 
news stories. McDonald’s will provide parent 
suggestion boxes in their local restaurants and, 
jointly with Maryland’s Department of Education, 
fund incentives to create or enhance programs that 
increase parent participation. 

Additional partners include the Maryland 
Congress of PTAs, the Boy Scouts of Maryland, 
the American Association of Retired Persons and 
the Maryland Association of Elementary and 
Secondary School Principals. 

To leant more about Family Focus, write to 
Darla Strouse, executive director, Maryland State 
Department of Education, 200 West Baltimore 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21201, or fax her at 
410-333-3867® 




Gearing Up to Go Back 
to SdhooM 

I f you are an education, 
community or parent 
leader, your help is needed 
in preparing for America 
Goes Back to School. 

Begin planning to launch 
your annual campaign to 
encourage families, 
schools and communities 
to make the most of the 
summertime as an added 
learning opportunity. Organize activities 
that will challenge our students to soar. 

Whatever you do — whether you start a summer 
tutoring program in reading, coordinate a 
mentoring program in math or a city wide parade 
before the new school year — remember that all 
efforts will take time and planning. Use the 
months of May and June to seek out experienced 
collaborators, assess your community’s needs, 
survey resources, set goals and, most importantly, 
share information. Tie in celebrations ending 
summer programs with the back-to-school cam- 
paign in the fall. 

For your free copy of an America Goes Back to 
School activity kit (available only after May 15), 
call 1-877-4ED-PUBS, or visit the 
U.S. Department of Education’s Web site at 
http://www.ed.gov/Fanulv/agbts. fiff1 
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Each year, 
America Goes 
Back to School 
draws attention 
to the critical 
need for parent 
and community 
Involvement In 
Improving local 
schools. 



Partners to Potential, a tutorial program based in 
New York state, provides after-school learning oppor- 
tunities for Hispanic and African American children in 
grades 2-4 to help strengthen their reading skills and 
build their character. 

The program, housed at eight area churches, is 
sponsored by the Long Island Youth Guidance in 
collaboration with local schools. Joe Campo (pictured 
to the left) has directed this volunteer effort since 1993. 

For more information, contact Joe Campo, director, 
Partners to Potential, Long Island Youth Guidance, 505 ! 
Grand Boulevard, Deer Park, New York 1 1729-5300. | 
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" Living Libraries" 
help schools 
reflect their 
history, diversity, 
ecology and 
cultures. 




I n southwest San Francisco, the campuses of 
three adjacent schools, separated by concrete 
and chain-linked fences, are being transformed 
into a "Living Library.” Under the direction of 
Life Frames, Inc. — a non-profit company that 
seeks to develop culturally sensitive learning 
environments — students recreate their school 
landscapes into a “library” that links nature and 
technology. 

Students so far have built a pond with a flowing 
stream, carved out images of plants and animals 
from wooden fences, planted additional gardens, 
and built a major compost bin. They document 
their progress through a variety of online tech- 
nologies. 

Results from the Living Library project will 
become part of the Smithsonian’s collection at the 
American History Museum. Life Frames, the 
project’s sponsor, was nominated for the 
Computerworld Smithsonian Awards Program, 
which archives case studies by nominees who use 
information technology in innovative ways to 
benefit society. The winner will be announced 
next month. 

Living libraries also serve as an attempt to 
foster community involvement in schools. These 
libraries use state-of-the-art communications 
technology in an effort to help schools reflect 
their history, diversity, ecology and cultures. 




• Working for Children and Families: Safe and 
Smart After-School Programs, jointly authored by 
the U.S. Departments of Education and Justice, 
highlights research evidence on the effectiveness 
of after-school programs in Increasing the safety 
of children, reducing their risk-taking, and Improv- 
ing learning. In addition, the report offers a 
national listing of after-school programs that 
Identify what's working. To download this report, 
visit http://pfie.ed.gov. For a hard copy, while 
supplies last, call toll free 1-877-4ED-PUBS. 

• The National PTA has just released a new 
publication, Building Successful Partnerships: A 
Guide for Developing Parent and Family Involve- 
ment Programs. Organized around the National 
PTA’8 standards for parent involvement in 
schools, the guide provides examples and 
resources for building partnerships with schools, 
as well as self-evaluation instruments. For more 
Information, visit http://www.pta.org/programs/ 
bsp/book.htm or call the publisher toll free at 1- 
800-733-6786. 

While these resources are relevant to the mission 
of the Partnership for Family Involvement In Educa- 
tion, they are available from a variety of sources 
and their presence here does not constitute an 
endorsement by the U.S. Department of Education. 

BEST COPY At ZatLABlLE ^Q, 




San Francisco students team up with The Home Depot 
to transform their campus Into a “Living Library .“ 
Results from the project are available online at 
www.wenet.net/-IMib. 



The goal of Life Frames is to develop an elec- 
tronic network of “Branch Living Libraries" 
around the world that would provide a repository 
of information to show the relationship between 
biology, culture and technology. 

Students from Balboa High School, James 
Denman Middle School and San Miguel Child 
Development Center participated in the project. 
For more information, contact Bonnie Sherk at 
415-206-9710 or 212-242-1700. && 
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xcelencia Para Todos— Excellence for All: 
The Progress of Hispanic Education and 
the Challenges of a New Century” is the title of 
Education Secretary Richard Riley’s 
groundbreaking address on March l t 5,at Bell 
Multicultural Senior High School. Excerpts of the 
speech follow: v 

[W]hen we talk about Hispanic Americans we ( _ 
are speaking about individuals from more, than 2Q 
different nations, with countless dialects, different ' 
skin colors, and varying tastes in food and mu- 
sic.... ; 

Regardless of these differences, there is one 
unifying factor in their lives: education, the pri- 
mary and shared source of hope, opportunity and 
success. It is our duty as a nation to ensure that the 
Hispanic community has every 
opportunity to achieve a 
quality education and the 
success that can accompany 
it.... 

There are no simple solu- 
tions. It will require a compre- j 

hensive focus on education j 

from pre-K to postgraduate j 

levels; from childhood to | 

adulthood; in school, after j 

school, and at home; and all the j 
time with the support of the * 

community.... ! 

It is high time we begin to i 

treat language skills as the asset j 
they are, particularly in this | 

global economy. Anything that , 
encourages a person to know j 

more than one language is 

positive — and should be treated 
as such. Perhaps we should begin to call the 
learning of a second language what it truly is — ” 
bi-literacy”.... 

That is why I am challenging our nation to 
increase the number of dual-language schools to at 
least 1,000 over the next five years, and with strong 
federal, state and local support we can have many 
more.... 

[However]... 54 percent of all teachers have 
limited English proficient (LEP) students in their 
classrooms, yet only one-fifth of teachers feel very 
prepared to serve them.... 

We need teachers who not only know more than 
one language but also have the background and 
training to maximize the learning potential of 
students with diverse backgrounds. We need 
teachers who, when they see a Latino child — or 
any minority student — have high expectations and 
visualize great achievements for that child.... 

While the achievement gap between Hispanic 
and white children remains high, progress is 
<•-** " * * ' * 
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Five Challenges 
for Hispanic Education 

1 . Learning English and at least 
one other language to become 
bl-literate in the 21st century 

2. Finding new ways of teaching 
including hiring quality teachers 
and implementing small classes 
and small schools 

3. Lowering ±e dropout rate 
through early intervention 

4. increasing community and family 
involvement 

5. Constructing a future with modern 
buildings and technology in every 
classroom 






[nonetheless] evident... Hispanics have made 
significant gains on NAEP math assessments at all 
levels and greater gains in science than their white 
peers. And Hispanic Americans have more than 
quadrupled their enrollment in higher education 
over the last twd decades,.although they are still 
vastly, undenrepresented. . .. 

The best schools arc those that operate as 
centers Of the community for both children and 
adults.' They are’ schools drat are supported by 
community centers, and after-school programs that 
enhance educational opportunities. . .. 

The heart of the Latino community is the family. 
Parents must be supported in guiding their chil- 
dren to take challenging courses and in providing 
them the support to stay in school and go on to 
college.... 

To be fully engaged in 
learning in the 21st century, 
ill students need access to the 
most modem learning tools — 
the computer and the 
Internet — and every teacher 
needs to be well trained to use 
and teach them effectively. ... 

Technology is not a substi- 
tute for solid teaching and 
learning of the basics like 
reading and writing, science 
and math. But it does offer a 
way to enhance traditional 
learning; to open the doors to 
the best libraries and muse- 
ums, particularly for students 
in disadvantaged schools, and 
to raise achievement levels.... 
...In closing, I would like 
to mention a recent comment by a Latino educator 
who noted that “young children leam from the 
very beginning that they have the power to influ- 
ence their world.” I suspect it is education that 
gives them this power. 

This year, the administration committed more 
than $8 billion to programs that support the 
Hispanic. Education Action Plan ($800 million in 
new dollars). 

We must forge solutions and create opportuni- 
ties for Hispanic Americans for the new century, 
just as we have done for so many other groups 
pursuing the American Dream throughout our 
history. 

When we achieve this, when we transcend 
stereotypes and overcome the tyranny of low 
expectations, then we will be able to guarantee 
everyone the key civil right for the 21st century — 
a quality education. 

A full copy of the speech is available at http:// 
www.ed.gov/Speeches/03-200Q/000315.htmL 
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In just five years, 
Hispanics will 
ba the largest 
U.S. minority. 

By 2050, nearly 
one-quarter of 
our population 
will be Hispanic. 
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ReaairsdDS aim Espsiiols SprnMa Resmroes 

A variety of free publications are offered through the Department of 
Education for Spanish speakers and individuals or communities 
who serve Hispanics. To view a complete listing of these publications, 
visit the Department’s Spanish Web page — Recursos en Espaftol — at 
http://www.ed.gov/offices/OIIA/spanishresources/. For single copies of 
the most recent materials while supplies last, call ED Pubs toll free on 
1-877-433-7827, and refer to the inventory identification numbers in 
parentheses for each of the publications listed below. 

Available in Spanish 

• iAprovechel Servicios e informacidn sobre la educacidn brochure 
(EK0218B) lists toll-free numbers to offices with bilingual special- 
ists. 

• Vamos juntos a la escueld video kit (EKR0061K) offers tips for 
parental involvement in early childhood, reading, mathematics and 
college preparation. 

• Desafte la mente de los jdvenes; 50 maneras de mejorar la educacidn booklet (EK0136P) offers 

tips on 50 ways to challenge young minds. 

• Ayude a fortalecer elfuturo acaddmico de su hijo booklet (EK Oil 3B) helps strengthen your child’s 
academic future. 

Available in English 

• Hispanic Serving Institutions [HSIs] Serving the Community, Serving the Nation video kit 
(EK0222K) describes how HSIs act as intellectual and cultural resources to their communities. 

• What Works for Latino Youth directory provides a summary of programs on individuals and com- 
munities who are addressing the strengths and needs of Latino youth. This resource is available 
online at http://www.ed.gov/offices/OIIA/Hispanic/rr/. 

Department Web Sites 

• White House Initiative on Educational Excellence for Hispanic Americans 
http://www.ed.gov/offices/OHA/Hispanic/ 

• Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs 
http://www.ed.gov/offices/OBEMI-A/ 

Office of Migrant Education 32 
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This summer y community 
learning centers across the 
nation will offer students 
programs in tutoring \ 
community service, tech- 
nology, recreation and 
character development. 



RJU. STORY ON PAGE 4 



Demand for After-school Programs 

Research Supports Increasing Need for Enrichment Activities 
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June Satellite Town Meeting features 
summer and after-school programs 

PAGE 2 
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California camp draws 
students to a summer of 
community service 

PAGE 3 



Camp Birmingham gears up for a 
twelfth season of reading 

PAGE* 

America Goes Back to School provides 
continuity between school and 
summer learning 

PAGE 7 

Afoerschool Action Kit gives step-by-step 
advice for starting programs 

PAGE* 
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Satellite Town Meeting 
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SUMMER AND AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



$ ummcr and after-school 
v programs will be the focus of the 
_/June 20th Satellite Town 
Meeting entitled “Learning 
Everywhere,* which will highlight 
programs across the nation that help 
provide young people with safe, 
enriching and fun activities. 

Airing 8-9 p.m. Eastern, this live, 
interactive broadcast will explore how 
schools and communities are finding 
new and exciting ways to provide 
students with opportunities for 
learning that allow extra time for 
study of the basics as well as subjects 
not offered in the regular school 
curriculum. 

To join the meeting, locate a facility 
with satellite downlink capabilities. 
Otherwise, call your local cable access 
station or school board channel and 
give them the satellite coordinates. 

Free coordinates and registration may 
be found at www.cd.gov/reguterevent. 

To view live or archived Web casts 
of the Satellite Town Meeting, visit 



Challenging the Status Quo 



P rogress in American education 
during die past seven years is 
outlined in the report Challenging 
the Status Quo: The Educat i o n Record, 
1993-2000, published in April. 

The report details important 
initiatives that are working to boost 
acco untability and student achievement; 
strengthen teacher quality; expand 
public school choice and charter schools; 
increase parent involvement and use of 
educational technology; make schools 
safer, help get students ready for college; 
and open die doors of higher education 
to all Americans. 

The period covered by the report also 
witnessed a moving away from the 
traditional federal regulatory approach to 



a new model of partnership with states, 
local school districts and community 
partners. 

One such success story is the 
significant increase in support for after- 
school and summer school programs 
through the 21st Century Community 
Learning Centers initiative, a unique 
public-private partnership widi the 
Mott Foundation. If Congress provides 
the requested $1 billion for 2000-2001 
tx> fond the learning centers, they 
will support enriched learning for 
2.5 million children and 750,000 adults 
in high-need rural and urban 
communities by new year. 

This report can be downloaded from 
www.cd.gov/inits/ record/ . 
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Apple Computer’s Apple Learning 
Interchange at 

ali.apple.com/events/aliqttv/. 

The June program will conclude 
the 1999-2000 Satellite Town 
Meeting series. A new season will 
begin in September. For an 
announcement of the 2000-2001 
series, watch the Web page at 
www.cd.gov/satelliteevcnt ot call 
1-800-USA-LEARN after July 1st. 

The Satellite Town Meeting is 
produced by the U.S. Department of 
Education in partnership with the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Alliance for Business with 
support from the Bayer Foundation, 
the Procter & Gamble Fund and 
Target Stores. 

coordinates 
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Education Investments in Congress’ 



P resident Clinton and Vice President 
Gore are requesting that Congress 
make a $4,5 billion increase over 
last years budget and pass two important 
tax credits — school construction bonds 
and the College Opportunity Tax 
Credit — to improve educational 
opportunities* However, the recently 
adopted Congressional Budget Resolution 
is $23 billion below the presidents 
request and does not indude the 
tax credits, 

In the months ahead, Congress will 
meet to provide specific funding levels for 
the Department of Education's programs. 
White House Budget Director Jack Lew 
remarked, “Absent significant 
improvements to the appropriations and 
other bills, the president simply cannot 
and will not sign an education 
appropriation that foils to provide for our 
schools, oux students and their teachers*** 



The current Congressional Budget 
Resolution will cut many of the 
Department’s crucial programs. For 
example, the Resolution is $450 million 
below the president’s request for class-size 
reduction, which would prevent the hiring 
of 20,000 teachers, reducing class size in 
grades 1-3 to a nationwide average of 
18 students per class. 

Congress is also cutting the presidents 
request for after-school programs by more 
than $500 million, which would deny 
approximately 1.6 million school-age 
children in over 6,000 centers acce ss to 
before- and after-school and summer 
program* in safe, drug-free environments. 

Furthermore, ihc K* jclution does not 
adopt the presidents 1 *3 billion proposal 
which would rcnovarr 5*0(0 public 
schools. According to a reonc report by 
the National Center for Education 
Statistics, school building/ begin rapid 
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Court 

deterioration after 40 years of use and the 
average public school is 42 years old. In 
addition, Congress has not adopted the 
request for $25 billion in bonds over five 
yean to help local communities build and 
modernize 6,000 schools. 

The Resolution also cuts financial aid 
for college students by eliminating the 
proposed $30 billion in tax relief over 
10 yean for students and families under 
die College Opportunity Tax Credit; by 
reducing die maximum Pell Grant award 
to $3,275 — $225 less than the president’s 
request; by providing grants to 94,000 
fewer students; and by reducing the 
president’s College Work-Study program 
by $77 million and 78,000 students. 

"In this new century, education is more 
important than ever;’* stated Secretary of 
Education Richard Riley, "and now is the 
time to fund important programs, which 
make such a difference in students’ lives." 
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AMERICA GOES 

BACK TO SCHOOL 

The August issue 
\ features ideas 

and resources to 
help schools enlist the 
community support 
they will need in the 
2000-2001 school year. 
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PARTNERSHIP 

vr Family Involvement in Education 

A COAimON OF MORE THAN 6,000 BUSINESS, COMMUNITY, RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS NATIONWIDE 
COMMITTED TO INCREASING FAMILY INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION. 



Camp Birmingham Tackles Books an 



hen school lets out in 
Birmingham, Alabama, an 
expected 2,000 school 
children will pitch their tents at Camp 
Birmingham, which will offer academic 
and athletic activities to children who 
normally would not have the 
opportunity to attend summer camp. 

As part of Superintendent Johnny 
Brown’s commitment to making reading 
a priority for Birmingham students all 
year round, every camper is provided 
with an age-appropriate summer reading 
list of 30 books. 

Last summer, Camp Birmingham 
students read over 340,000 books as 
part of Read*Write*Now!, an initiative 
of the Partnership for Family 
Involvement in Education, and now a 
summer component of the America 
Reads Challenge. 

Set to begin its twelfth season, the 
camp will offer 400 high school 
students ages 14-15 jobs as America 
Reads Challenge Learning Partners. 

The youths will tutor younger children, 
ages 5-13. Funding came from the city 
and the private sector and was 




AmtriCorp* mttmbtr Ttmik* Fnuitr duistt 
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coordinated through FOX6 Kids & 

Jobs, a community initiative of the local 
news station. 

“Students who otherwise would not 
read voraciously now run around 
looking for books to read to the younger 
children,” says Peggy F. Sparks, senior 
executive director of Parent, 

Community and Student Support for 
die Bitmingham school district. “It 
impacts who they are as individuals. 
They walk differently. They talk 
differently. As a result, they return to 
school and do better." 




d Tough Issues 

This summer, the camp will add a 
new component to its program, with a 
full-time siaff of 30 police officers who 
will instruct middle school students in 
safety and character education. 

GREAT — Gang Resistance, 

Education and Training — is a joint 
effort rmong Camp Birmingham, the 
Birmingham Police Department and the 
City of Birmingham. Scholarships will 
afford summer enrichment 
opportunities to approximately 
700 eighth-graders. The program 
will focus on goal setting, healthy self- 
images, cultural awareness and career 
exploration. 

In addition, camps at 10 sites 
throughout the city will compete against 
one another in Academic and Athletic 
Olympic competitions. 

The camp, which operates from 
June 5 to July 21, will continue its 
tutoring effort in the fall with 
Birmingham READS as part of its 
after-school program. For more 
information, contact Peggy F. Sparks 
on 205-5834763. 



Conference Explores Strategies for Improving Education 



H ow partnership efforts between 
businesses, schools and 
families have helped improve 
education was the focus of the Business 
and Education 2000 Conference in 
May, hosted by The Conference Board 
in partnership with the Employers for 
Learning and with help from the 
Partnership for Family Involvement 
in Education. 

6 COMMUNITY UPDATE PFIE 



Over 350 leaders from business, 
education and non-profit organizations 
met in New York City for the 
conference, called “Building Strategic 
Partnerships That Work — From the 
Inside-Out.” Presenters from major 
corporations — Microsoft, Disney, 

United Airlines and AT&T, to name a 
few — convened for two days to network 
and exchange ideas on how to make 

38 



educational improvement a reality, 

Teachers College President Arthur 
Levine gave the keynote address titled 
“The Digital Age: Ground Rules in the 
Search for ‘0113111/ in Public/Private 
Collaboration." 

For more information, visit The 
Conference Board's Web site at 
www.conference-board.org. 
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America Goes Back to School Update 



A i this school year ends and you 
ZA start planning for your 
JL A. America Goes Back to School 
fall event, remember that there are 
countless opportunities outside of the 
regular school year for additional 
learning activities, and many 
opportunities inside the school day for 
tochers, parents and community 
members to work together. 

Use the summer months to link 
out-of-school initiatives, such as 
summer school and after-school 
programs, with students’ regular school 
experiences, to provide training that 
reinforces skills needed in the 
classroom. Here are some ideas that 
have worked; 

Organize programs that would allow 
children and families to learn 
another language; improve their 
English, reading and math abilities; 
engage in the arts; and learn 
computer skills. 

For example, in Brooklyn, New 
York, the John J. Pershing Intermediate 
School kicked off Project PACE 




(Parents and Children in Education) in 
1998 with a breakfast to celebrate their 
Satellite Learning Center, a state-of-the 
art technology facility for parents and 
their children. 

Arrange a class picnic, parade or rally 
that celebrates the accomplishments of 
students in summer reading and 
other programs to inspire tlsem for a 
new school year. 

In Birmingltam, Alabama, for 
example, over 20,000 people last year 
attended the R.E.S.P.E.C.T. Annual 
Back to School Rally at the Alabama 
Sate Fairgrounds, which honored 
Birmingham students who read more 
than 300,000 books over the summer 
in the America Reads Challenge 
program and were challenged to keep 
reading during the school year. 

Many more ideas and resources are 
available in the America Goes Back to 
School Organizer’s Kit. To receive a free 
copy, call 1-877-4ED-PUBS. For 
more information on this initiative, 
visit www.ed.gov/Family/agbts or call 
1-800-USA-LEARN. 
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Jane 25-July 1, Washington, D.C. 

The League of United Latin American 
Citizens, LULAC, / 1st Annual 
National Convention and Exposition. Call 
202-833-6130 or visit www.LULAC.org. 

July 11-13, St. Louis, Missouri 
Bom to Learn, Parents as Teachers Ninth 
Annual International Conference. 

Call 314-432-4330. 

IAS Conference Schedule 
The Partnership for Family Involvement 
in Education will hold meetings on the 
third day of the Improving America's 
Schools conferences: September 18-20 in 
Sacramento, California; October 2-4 in 
Louisville, Kentucky; and December 
13—15 in Washington, D.C, For more 
information, call 1-800-203-5494. Visit 
www.ncbe.gwu.edu/iasconfetences or 
e-mail iu_confcrcncc@cd.gov. 
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New materials dut support family 
involvement in education from the 
Partnership are available, while supplies 
last, by calling toll free 1-877-4ED-PUBS 
or by visiting http://plic.ed.gov. 

* The benefits of greater family 
involvement in schools and die 
community and at home are featured in 
The Partnership far Family Involvement 
in Education: Who We Art and What 

We Do. 

• A 20-minute video with excerpts from 
the Tethers Matted" teleconference 
ho . '.ted by Secretary of Education 
Richard Riley and Secretary of Health 
and Human Services Donna Shalala 
(product #EK 0249V) includes 
examples of programs that strengthen 
fathers' involvement in student learning. 

While these mounts an relevant ta the mission of the 
Partnership frr Fortify Involvement in Education, 
they art available from a variety tf taunts astd their 
presence hen does not constitute an endorsement by 
she U.S. Department of E d u c e ti o n . 
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Get Into Action! Starting After-school Programs 



R esources on how to start art 

after-school program and where 
to find high-quality programs in 
your community are now available in a 
new kit. 

The Aftmchool Action Kit is a free, 
user-friendly resource for parents, 
educators, community and business 
leaders, and elected officials that also 
includes: 

• A checklist of qualities to look for in 
an after-school program: 

• Information on what after-school 
programs should offer children of 
various ages, from kindergarten 
through high school: 

• A list of organizations that offer tools, 
resources and information on how to 
start or fund an after-school program; 
and more. 




Research shows that 9 out of 10 
American voters believe that there 
should be an organized activity for 
children after school, though the 
demand outstrips the supply of programs 
by two to one. 

Ctrated by the Afterschool Alliance — 
a growing partnership of public, private 
and nonprofit groups committed to 
raising awareness and expanding resources 
for after-school programs — the Aftmchool 
Action Air can be ordered by calling 
1-877-4ED-PUBS. 

Students involved in after-school 
programs strengthen their academic 
skills and exhibit fewer behavioral 
problems, better ability to handle 
conflicts and improved self-confidence. 
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over the summer are 
better prepared to 
learn when they 
return to school in 
the fall. ” 

US. Secretary of Education Richard W Riley at the 
America Goes Back to School kickoff event 

FULL STORY ON PAGE 4 



Modernizing Americas Schools- 

Three-Fourths of School Buildings Need Repair 



C ommunities across the country 
are struggling to address the 
critical need to renovate existing 
schools and build new ones. The contin- 
uing developments in technology and 
rising student enrollments present 
todays school buildings — the bulk of 
which were built 40 years ago — with 
challenges beyond their capabilities. 

In a recent study by the National 
Center for Education Statistics, 
three-fourths of the schools surveyed 
reported needing to spend some money 
on repairs, renovations and moderniza- 
tions. According to the report Condition 
of Americas Public School Facilities; 1999 \ 



an estimated $127 billion are needed to 
bring the country's schools into good 
condition for the 21st century. 

*This report need not be just a tale of 
unmanageable woe,” said U.S. Secretary 
of Education Richard W. Riley He 
pointed to a bipartisan effort that will 
provide $24.8 billion to build and mod- 
ernize up to 6,000 schools nationwide. 

The joint proposed legislation, H.R. 
4094, has bipartisan sponsorship from 
Representatives Nancy Johnson (R-CT) 
and Charlie Rangel (D-NY). It authoriz- 
es states and school districts to use a 
new type of bond — a tax-credit bond — 
for school construction, renovation and 






modernization. The federal government 
would pay the interest to the bondhold- 
ers in the form of a tax credit, which 
would relieve the community of the 
expense. This legislation now has more 
than 218 co-sponsors. 

Currently, states and local communi- 
ties can issue school construction bonds 
to exempt from federal taxation the 
interest earned by the bondholder. This 
enables communities to sell the bonds at 
a lower interest rate than that earned by 
standard corporate bonds. However, th^ 
community must repay the principal 
and the tax-exempt interest over the life 
of the bond. 
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Federal Budget Affects Local Schools 

By Richard W. Riley, U.S. Secretary of Education 



C rystal Davidson and her stu- 
dents at Audubon Elementary 
School in Owensboro, 
Kentucky, read Charlottes Web this 
year. They came to love the story that 
has inspired so many children. 
Sometimes the students struggled with 
difficult words. But through their 
efforts they became better readers — 
an accomplishment that will help 
them succeed next fail when they 
return to school. 

Unfortunately, the coming year is 
less promising for Ms. Davidson, and 
29,000 other teachers already hired 
with funds from the U.S. Department 
of Education' s^class-size reduction 
initiative, That is because Congress 
may decide hot to fond the program 
next year. MsT Davidsons story is a 
reminder tKit “ Iriride-the-beltwa/’ 
dedsiops;dii^i^^^t teachers and 
students across the country. 
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Last year, for example, the 
Department awarded four new 2 1st 
Century Community Learning Center 
grants in Brooklyn, New York. In these 
after-school programs, about 8,400 
children in Brooklyn can receive serv- 
ices like mentoring in basic skills, drug 
and violence prevention counseling, 
and academic enrichment in reading 
and math However, the Department 
had to turn down five fully qualified 
applications in Brooklyn because 
Congress failed to provide enough 
money to fund the programs. 

This year, the funding level set by 
Congress for the 21st Century pro- 
gram is significantly lower than the 
amount the president requested, 
which means that the Department 
may not be able to support needed 
after-school programs in communities 
across the country. With the House 
Appropriation falling $2,9 billion 
below the presidents budget request 
for education, many programs will 
suffer, (Sec amounts for some of these 
programs in the chart below.) 



21st Century Community Learning Centers 
funds after-school activities 

Reducing Class Site 
hire* 100,000 new teachers 

School Renovation Loan and Grant Program 
provide* financing for emergency renovations 

Preparing Tomorrow's Teachers to Use Technology 
trains new teachers in use of computers 

GEAR UP for College 

creates pathways to higher education 

College Opportunity Tax Cut 
helps make college more affordable 



FY 2000 
Appropriation 


Prtcident', 
FY 2001 
* IWquMt 


Houftt 

GommfttM 

Appropriation 


Difference 

fromtha 

Fmldanfs 

Haquaat 


$453,377 


$1,000,000 


$600,000 


-$400,000 


$1,300,000 


$1,750,000 


-0- 


-$1,750,000 


New 


$1,300,000 


-0- 


-$1300,000 


$75,000 


$150,000 


$85,000 


-$65,000 


$200,000 


$325,000 


$200,000 


-$125,000 




$30 billion 


-0-* 


-$30 billion 
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. Involving More Than Tea 

By Melanie Fox, Principal of Coral Gables Elementary School, Florida 




2000-01 Satellite 
Town Meeting 
I, Season Set to Begin 



A t Coral Gables Elementary, the 
tradition of strong parental and 
community involvement is 
thriving, although the community has 
changed dramatically over the past 77 
years — from an affluent white popula- 
tion to a largely Hispanic one, with 
nearly half of the students qualifying for 
free or reduced-price lunch. Early in the 
spring, as we begin registration for die 
next year, we begin activities for the par- 
ents that culminate in our annual 
America Goes Back to School evenings 
in the fall. 

Upon my 
assignment 
as principal 
here, I par- 
ticipated in 
the long-held 
tradition of 
the Spring 
Tea. Hosted 
annually by 
the PTA and the school staff to orient 
prospective parents for the fell term, the 
tea now brings together around 200 
people. To my surprise and delight, the 
refreshments are served on cut-glass 
plates and saucers with an apple motif 
resembling fine crystal In fact, wc call 
these treasured pieces, purchased 15 
years ago by the PTA, the "Coral Gables 



Elementary Crystal.* 

Considerable rime is spent by PTA 
members each year in both making the 
plans and washing the "crystal* prior to 
and following the tea. Sometimes some- 
one will suggest we just use paper plates 
to save all the work. But, invariably, the 
group decides that this tradition is 
worth saving and speaks volumes about 
our school and the kind of education 
our children teceive here. 

This tradition helps us communicate 
the high esteem in which parents are 
held and the high regard the school has 
for their involvement and participation. 
Parents, I have learned, must feel wel- 
come in their child’s school in order to 
successfully participate and help their 
child succeed. The unspoken things that 
schools do to either encourage or dis- 
courage parents often make the differ- 
ence as schools look for ways to encour- 
age America to go back to school. 

Now entering her 18th year as a school 
principal* Melanie Fox was recently hon- 
ored as Florida's National Distinguished 
Principal, Since 1991 * she has been prin- 
cipal of Coral Gables Elementary* a 
National Blue Ribbon School of 
Excellence . For more information* visit 
www,dade,kl2,fl us/gablese . 



O n September 19, the 

Satellite Town Meeting — 
the Department of 
Education’s monthly television pro- 
gram about what works in commu- 
nities in teaching and learning — will 
begin a new season. This “Back to 
School* program will feature creative 
school-community partnerships. 

Topics for the remainder of the 
2000-01 season will be announced 
later, although broadcast dates have 
been set for each program of the new 
school year (see schedule below). 

Each month on the Satellite Town 
Meeting, national experts, local edu- 
cators and community leaden share 
their ideas about how schools can 
prepare all students for the chal- 
lenges of the 21st century. 

Topics under consideration for the 
coming year include some of the 
most important issues facing today’s 
schools and communities: improving 
reading skills, expanding technology, 
boosting student achievement, assur- 
ing safety, and serving children with 
disabilities. 

The program is broadcast live on 
the third Tuesday of each month 
during the school year, from 8:00 
p.m. to 9:00 p.m. Eastern Time. 
Dates for this years Satellite Town 
Meeting are as follows: 




tcowtvtueo mm n 

According to Secretary Riley, building 
new schools and renovating old ones 
were put on the “back burner” in the 
early 1990s because of the economic 
recession during that rime. “Many 
school districts were then caught off 
guard by rising enrollment. ... Next 
September, for the fifth year in a row, 
wc will set a new national school enroll- 
ment record,* he added. 

For more information, visit 
www.ed.gov/inits/conscrucrion/ or call 
1-800-USA-LEARN. For a copy of 
Condition of Americas Public School 
Facilities; 1999* visit 
hctp://nces,cd.gov/pubs2000/2000032.pd£ 

O 



Fixing Our Schools Now! Qualified 
Zone Academy Bonds: A New 
Approach to Financing School 
Renovation and Repair contains techni- 
cal information* frequently asked ques- 
tions, state contacts and examples of how 
school districts are using Qualified Zone 
Academy Bonds ( QZABs) to finance reno- 
vation and repair of school facilities . A 
copy of this publication can be down- 
loaded from wwui cdgovlinitsl construc- 
tion! qssabMtml and is also available free of 
charge from the Department of Education's 
publications center at 1-877-4ED-PUBS \ 
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September 19, 2000 

October 17, 2000 

November 21, 2000 

January 16, 2001 

February 20, 2001 

March 20, 2001 

April 17, 2001 

May 15, 2001 

June 19, 2001 Oj- 
6 -, 

For more infor- 
mation, visit the 
Satellite Town 
Meeting Web 
page at 

www.ed.gov/inits/jan/index.html or 
call 1-800-USA-LEARN. 
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America Goo Back to Sdkool 



Engaging Family and Community Support for the New School Year 



A s students return to school, 
beginning in August and 
continuing through October, the 
America Goes Back to School initiative 
encourages families and communities to 
get involved in education. Since 1995, 
this annual effort has given communities 
an opportunity to build awareness and 
support for the work schools do, at a 
time of year when interest in education is 
already high. 

F- ach year, thousands of communities 
organize back-to-school efforts that range 
from class picnics and parades to 
partnership building between school 
districts and businesses. Governors and 
mayors issue America Goes Back to 
School proclamations and resolutions. 
Department of Education, state and local 
officials travel to schools around the 
country to discuss ways that family and 




Partners in the Florida group, Brethren 
Reaching Out, gear up fir another school year 



community involvement can help schools 
meet the challenges they arc facing (see 
page 6 for details on the America Goes 
Back to School 2000 bus tour). 

The role families and communities 
play in setting high expectations for 
students is the initiatives current theme: 
Challenge Our Students and They Will 
Soar. 

This years America Goes Back to 
School effort kicked off on May 25 as 
Arthur and other popular childrens book 



characters, ''long with a host of local 
elementary school students and special 
guests, joined Secretary of Education 
Richard W. Riley for the celebration at 
the Department of Education in 
Washington, D.C 

For more information on this 
initiative, call l^QQ-USA-LEARN or 
visit wumedgpvfFamily/agbts /. 

Back-to-SchooO Efforts 

Below are a jew examples of what schools, 
businesses and communities did last year to 
increase support for the new school year: 

To give parents an opportunity to 
accompany their children on the first day 
of school, the Carteisvilk/Barto^ County 
Chamber of Commerce, in conjunction 
with local schools, convinced businesses in 
these Georgia city and county systems to 
allow employees time off, cither with pay or 
without penalty. Twenty-three businesses 
participated. One elementary school 
reported that normally it would have had 
100 parents at the opening of school 
events, but 300 parents turned out as a 
result of the “Fust Day of School” project. 

Brethren Reaching Out (BRO), a 
Christian-based organization, hosted its 
second annual back-to-school event and 
family picnic as part of an effort to 
recruit more male mentors for boys living 
in a Florida public housing complex. 
BRO, which supports more than 300 
youth in the Sanford city apartment 
building, offers education and crime 
prevention programs, with support from 
the University of Central Florida, local 
churches and law enforcement agencies. 

Kindergarteners through fifth-graders in 
Boonvillc, Missouri, received free school 
supplies at the first annual Back to 
School Fair, sponsored by area businesses 
and community organizations. Students 
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were given scissors, glue, crayons and 
paper while their parents explored tables 
offering information on after-school 
programs inside the David Barton 
Elementary School cafeteria. Parents also 
returned for a Back to School night 

In addition to hosting a family-school 
picnic, the Lewiston Independent School 
District #1 in Idaho ran two locally 
produced television commercials on the 
local station KLEW. Funded by the Idaho 
Department of Education, one 
commercial featured a Lewiston teacher 
encouraging parents to get involved in 
school events. In the other commercial, a 
junior high principal tells students that 
schools provide the buildings, books, 
buses and lunches, but encourages them 
to provide the “energy, enthusiasm and 



effbrtTo dtfveur best." 
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. Bacfc'to-ScfoooD Bssues 

Following are six key issues that an 
America Goes Back to School effort can 
rally around, with a suggestion for each: 

Recruiting and Preparing Quality 
Teachers 

Over the next decade, Americas schools 
will need to hire 2.2 million teachers, over 
half of whom will be first-time teachers. 
Start a mentoring program in which more 
experienced educators help beginning 
teachers, or initiate a teacher recognition 
program to publicize good teaching. 

Expanding After-school Programs 
Demand for after-school programs 
outstrips supply at a rate of about two to 
one. Support the Lights On! after-school 
awareness event on October 12, when 
after-school programs nationwide will 
simultaneously host an “open house” for 
parents, community leaders, elected 
officials and the media. 

Increasing Pathways to College and 
Careers 

Over the next decade, 80 percent of the 
fastest growing jobs will require a college 
education or long-term training. Start a 
“Think College Early” program for 
middle school students ^^7 
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Clifford the Big Red Dog amuses children at 
the May 25 kickoff 

and their families and provide 
information on course requirements, 
necessary admission tests, and financial 
planning and assistance. 

Getting High Standards into Every 
Classroom 

According to a national study, 83 
percent of high school students who 
took algebra and geometry went on to 
college within two years of graduation, 
compared to 36 percent of those who 
did not take these courses. Organize a 
family math night with other parents, or 
a math club that meets regularly. 
Volunteer to tutor children in a child 
care center or after-school program. 

Making Schools Safe and Drug Free 
Although students aged 12 through 18 
are more likely to become victims of 
violent crime away from school, some 
schools reccndy have experienced tragic 
and violent events, Organize a coalition 
to identify long-term prevention 
objectives for improving student safety; 
begin conflict resolution programs; and 
include law enforcement professionals, 
mental healdr providers, and youth- 
serving organizations within schools and 
the community, 

Modernizing and Building Schools 
Three-fourths of schools report needing 
a total of $127 billion for repain and 
renovations. Form a group to assess the 
condition of school buildings and 
formulate a plan to make schools the 
center of learning for the whole 
community, in which space can be used 
for after-school programs, adult 
education and literacy classes, and 
community service projects. 
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Organizing an Event 

An America Goes Back to School event 
sets the stage for famfyschool-communiiy 
partnerships to improve education year- 
round Here are some basics to consider 
token organizing an event: 



Organization 

• Stan planning early. 

• Identify goals, community needs, 
volunteers/collaborators, events 
and activities. 

• Develop a planning cal en dar that 
details each task, person responsible 
and due date. 

• Develop a means to measure success. 

Event/Activity Ideas 

• Plan a storytelling night for 
families; have students perform 
their favorite stories or poems. 

• join local businesses in sponsoring 
career and college days. 

• Organize a parent resource room 
in schools or community centers. 

• Create a Dads Gub to boost 
fathers’ presence in schools. 

• Offer after-school programs to 
give new opportunities to children. 

Publicity 

• Develop a plan to reach the 
media, including what should be 
accomplished, how and when. 

• Develop a contact list of names 
and numbers, as well as various 
types of media to explore — 
magazines, radio, television, 
trade press, college/ community 
newspapers and the like. 

• Develop informational materials 
to publicize the event and to 
send to the media— flyers, press 
releases, pitch letters, and PSAs. 

Follow-up 

«> Send thank-you notes to 
volunteers and participants. 

• Complete the evaluation process. 

• Maintain contact with community 
partners. 

• Implement the plan. 

To order a free copy of the America 

Goes Back to School Kit, call 

1-877-4ED-PUBS or visit 

tvw ut ed gov/Family/agbts/, 
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America Goes 
Back to School 
2000 Bus Tour 

J oin U.S. Secretary of Education 
Richard W. Riley on a tour along 
the Mississippi River aboard the 
“Success Express** as he visits rural 
schools and communities in an effort 
to promote educational opportunities 
and community involvement in the 
Delta region. 

From August 27 to 31, the “Success 
Express” will stop in the following towns: 

Sunday* August 27 

Monroe, Louisiana 
RayvilU, Louisiana 

Monday* August 28 
Winnsboro, Louisiana 
Portland, Arkansas 
Greenville, Mississippi 

Ihctday* August 29 

j Hollandak, Mississippi 
Rosedak, Mississippi 
Clarksdale, Mississippi 
Helena \ Arkansas 

Wednesday* August 50 
Marianna, Arkansas 
Memphis , Tennessee 
Blytheville, Arkansas 

Thursday* August 31 

Union City Tennessee 
Hickman, Kentucky 
Charleston, Missouri 
Ft, Defiance, Illinois 
Metropolis, Illinois 
Paducah, Kentucky 

For more information* call 

1 -800-USA-LEARN . 



America Goes Back to 
School 2000 Steering 
Committee Members 



Co-Chairs 

Richard W. Riley 

Secretory, U.S. Department of Education 

Ginny Markell 

President, National PTA 

Upper Gore 

Wifi of the Vice President 

Alabama 

Peggy Spark* 

Senior Executive Director, 

Birmingham Public Schools 

Arkansas 

Donald G. Johnson 

Principal, Elmdale Elementary School 
Katliy McFetridgt 

Ozark Film and Video Productions, Inc. 

California 

Davis W. Campbell 

Executive Director, California School Boards 
Association 

Joan Boyctt 

Vice President for Education, The Music 
Center of Los Angela County 

Colorado 

JlmR. Gadd 

Executive Director and Chief Operating 
Officer, Telephone Pioneers of America 

District of Columbia 

Arnold Mitchem 

President, Council for Opportunity in 
Education 

Dong Herbert 

Director of Arts in Education, National 
Endowment for the Arts 
DlckDcasy 

Director, Am Education Partnership 

Heather Watts 

Director of Education Advocacy, American 
Symphony Orchestra League 

Beverly Sheppard 

Acting Director, Institute of Museum and 
Library Servica 



Gsorgia 

jo Cranberry 

Executive Director, Albany/Dovgherty 
Community Partnership for Education 

Illinois 

Susan Roman 

Executive Director, Association for Library 
Servica to Children 

Bryan W.VKmar 

Manager of Education, Adder Planetarium 
tend Astronomy Museum 

Louisiana 

Representative Kcsef Gill Pratt 
Louisiana House of Representatives 

Massachusetts 

Edward J. Jerome 

Principal The Edgartown School 

Missouri 

Marjorie Smith 

Education Liaison, City of St. Louis, Mayor’s 
Office 

Kstxmwi 

Carter and Vocational Director, St Louis 
Public Schools 

N«w Hampshire 

Dianne Quimby 

Special Educator, Belmont High School 

Ntw Mtxlco 
Virginia Trujillo 
Mid-Rio Grande Collaborative for 
Educational Excellence 

Nsw York 

Fred Cannon 

Vice President for Government Relations, 
Broadcast Music Incorporated 

Psnnsylvanis 

Margaret Bryant-Rcnwick 

Principal Ttlden Middle School 
Norman T. Miller, Sr. 

School Counselor, Harriton High School 

Tsxas 

Gloria Rodrigue* 

Presideru/CEO, AVANCE 

Vermont 

Terry Ehrich 

President, First Day Foundation 
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Florida 

Alex M. Bromir 

Chief Administrator, Miami-Bode County 
Public Schools 

Darlene Koatrub 

Executive Director, Palm Beach Literary 
Coalition 

Ken Dost 

Director of Undergraduate Education 
Department, Nova Southeastern University 



Virginia 

Carmdita Williams 
Norfolk State University 
Reverend Antoine L> Campbell 

Director, Americas Promise 



Washington 

Tish Machtolf 

Parent Involvement Specialist, Central Kitsap 
School District 
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PARTNERSHIP 

for Family Involvement in Education 



A coedition of mart than 6,000 business, community, religious and education organisations nationwide. 
To join the Partnership, call IS 00- U&A-LEARN or trisit bttpriipfi*. ed.gov. 



Partnership to Convene at IAS Conferences 



J oin the Partnership for Family 
Involvement in Education this fall 
at the Seventh Annual Regional 
Conferences on Improving 
Americas Schools (IAS), a three-day 
series focusing on education reform. 

The Partnership will meet on the 
third day of each conference at three 
sites: Sacramento, California, September 
18-20; Louisville, Kentucky, October 
2-4; and Washington, D.C., December 
13-15. 

“Partnerships are the spark that 
makes things happen in education, n said 
U.S. Secretary of Education Richard W. 



Riley, citing the progress made by more 
than 6,000 Partnership partners. 

The fell meetings will feature a plena- 
ry speaker and four hands-on sessions 
on: preparing teachers and other profes- 
sionals to involve parents; involving 
business and community organizations 
in early childhood; developing after- 
school programs; and building partner- 
ships with faith communities. 

At the Networking and Materials 
Fair, participants will receive and 
exchange resources on: early childhood 
development; expanding arcs education; 
and technology and the Web. 



The IAS conferences provide infor- 
mation on the Department of 
Educations initiatives, current research 
and funding opportunities. The 
Partnership meetings will offer national, 
regional and local strategies that pro- 
mote family involvement and academic 
achievement. 

For more information, visit 
umnv. ncbt.gwu, edu/iasconfirences or 
e-mail ias<onfcrcncc@edgov. To view 
the Partnership's conference agenda, 
visit httpiHpfie, edgov 



A Call for Fathers’ Involvement 



P resident Clinton released this 
summer a new report from the 
Departments of Education and 
Health and Human Services that offers 
educators, Head Start programs and 
other early childhood providers 
resources with which to encourage 
fathers* involvement in education. 

A Call to Commitment: Fathers 
Involvement in Childrens Learning is part 
of a scries of efforts by Secretaries 
Richard Riley and Donna Shalala to 
help communities increase the participa- 
tion of fathers in their children** learn- 
ing, and in their readiness to learn at 
home, at school and in the community. 
Research reveals that when fathers take 



an active role in their children’* learning, 
children learn more, perform better at 
school and exhibit healthier behavior. 

The president noted in his Fathers 
Day radio address that “over the years 



parent involvement often has meant 
mothers* involvement. This assumption 
misses the importance of fathers.* 

For a copy of this report, call 1-877 - 
4ED-PUBS or visit http:f!pfie.edgov. 



importance of Father*' Involvement to Student Success in School 

Got Mostly As 
Suspondod/Exptflod 
Repeated • Grade 

0 10 20 30 40 

Percent of Students K-12 

Source : A Call to Commitment: Fathers Involvement in Children's Learning 
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Resources for Back-to-S chool Events 

Publications Provide Tips for Building Partnerships 



The following 
list of resources is 
designed to help 
families, commu- 
nity members 
and businesses 
get involved in 
education. 
Published by the 
U.S. Department 
of Education and 
partnering 

organisations, these publications are free of 
charge and available for distribution at an 
America Goes Back to School event. For a 
copy, call 1-877-4ED-PUBS with the 
order number below, or visit 

wvmed.gov/Family/agbts/pubs.html. 

America Goes Back to School: 
information for Families and 
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Community Members* offers tips on 
helping children read independendy by 
the end of third grade, meet high math 
and science standards, and start early to 
prepare for college and careers. EE 0288B 

Questions Parents Ask About Schools* 
provides answers about starting school, 
homework, career preparation, safety and 
family expectations. EE 0314B 

Strengthening Your Child’s Academic 
Future* provides sample questions for 
parents to ask in finding out about aca- 
demic expectations in their children’s 
schools. EK0004P 

Challenge Young Minds: 50 Ways to 
Better Education* provides everyday 
ideas on improving education. EK 01 17P 

Figure This! Math Challenges for 
Families: Adding Fan and Family to 
the Middie-School Math Equation con- 
tains tips on activities that engage wgnu 

ms 




and caregivers to help children learn 
math. EK 0258P 



Learning Partners: A Guide to 
Educational Activities for Families*, 
designed primarily for families with pre- 
school- and elementary school-age chil- 
dren, covers reading, math, science, geog- 
raphy and many more topics. EK 0260P 




The Partnership for Family 
Involvement in Education: 
Who We Are and What 
We Do describes the activi- 
ties of Partnership mem- 
ber* in making education a 
priority. EK0259P 

America Goes Back to 
School Bookmark. 
EK0135M 

*Also available in 

Spanish. 
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“When you work 
with young children, 
there’s that window 



of opportunity... 



» 



Cheryl Merritt, Principal of Double Oaks Prt^Kindergarten 
an4 Family Resource Center 
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Record School Enrollments, Again 

Greatest Increases Seen at High School Level 



S chool enrollments will generally 
stay at record levels over the next 
10 years and then begin to increase 
each year for the rest of the century, 
according to projections by the U.S, 
Department of Educations National 
Center for Education Statistics. 

This fall, a record 53 million students 
will enter the nation’s public and private 
school classrooms, and full-time college 
enrollment will reach 15.1 million, also 
a record. 

“We cannot continue to apply tem- 
porary solutions to permanent, ongoing 
challenges," U.S. Secretary of Education 
Richard W. Riley said. "The fact that 



many schools have been using portable 
classrooms for some years now makes 
clear that wc are not prepared for the 
kinds of constant growth the future will 
bring," 

Riley said the need for school con- 
struction is already critical in many 
communities. The administration sup- 
ports legislation H.R. 409 4, introduced 
by Reps. Nancy Johnson (R-Conn.) and 
Charles Rangel (D-N.Y.) that would 
authorize states to use $24.8 billion in 
new tax credit bonds to build and mod- 
ernize schools. 

Currently, the greatest increase in 
enrollments is at the high school level. 



Over the next decade the number of 
high school graduates will increase 
nationwide by about 10 percent. Six 
states — Arizona, California, Florida, 
Illinois, Nevada and North Carolina — 
will see the number of high school grad- 
uates jump by 20 percent or more. Full- 
time college enrollments arc then 
expected to grow 19 percent by 2010; 
part-time enrollments will increase by 
11 percent. 

Riley said overcrowded high schools 
present a special challenge, as research 
indicates that teenagers do better, aca- 
demically and socially, when they have 
fewer than 600 classmates. The adminis- 
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In June, US. Secretary of Education 
Richard W Riley addressed the Early 
Childhood Summit in Washington, 

D.C. An excerpt of his remarks follows . 

I n the last 10 ycar$ ? an extraordi- 
nary amount of scientific research 
has been developed that tells us in 
very clear terms that all of our chil- 
dren, even in the earliest months of 
their lives, have an amazing ability to 
learn. Over the years, I have had the 
opportunity to listen to presentations 
about what brain researchers are dis- 
covering and it is truly astonishing. 

We now know that every conversa- 
tion we have with an infant can liter- 
ally spark their brain to grow some 
mote. The nursery rhymes they hear 
will surely help them in their later years. 
That’s my nursery rhyme to help you 
remember as well. 

This research, coupled with new 
research* on how childicndcarnno * ’ 
read, has given all of us — parents, 
grandparents, childcare advocates and 
educators — some very dear direction 
about setting policy. We now know 
that it is absolutely imperative that we 
put a new, powerful and sustained 



focus on the early years — ages 0 to 5 
years — before children even enter fust 
grade. 

Put simply, and this should be our 
collective motto— the stronger the 
stan, the better the finish. Our chil- 
dren are eager to learn, they arc cre- 
ative in how they learn, and they have 
an extraordinary caparity to learn if 
wc know how to encourage them the 
right way. Our children are, as I have 
said so many times before, smarter 
than we think. 

A full copy of the speech is available 
at www. edgovlSpeeches/06-2000/ 
000623a.btmL 
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Due to an enthusiastic reception 
by schools and community organ- 
izations, the Mars Millennium 
Project has been extended for 
the coming school year, Tb k* 
pictures and descriptions of 
i over 500 model communities 
^ J designed by children who have 
participated, gp to the Mars Millennium 
Project Web site at www.mars2030.net and 
dick on the "Virtual Gallery,* and select 
“Martian Communities." For more infor- 
mation, call 1-800-USA-LEARN. 




Early Learning Investments Pay Off 

D ue to the growing participation kflfr involvement of patents. 

of mothers with young chil- * ; § tarring in the late 1970s, it was clear 
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ue to the growing participation 
| of mothers with young chil- 
dren in the labor force, the 
demand for quality childcare is at an all- 
time high. Over the last three decades, 
the percentage of three- and four-year- 
olds enrolled in preschool programs rose 
from about 1 1 percent to 48 percent. 

Studies indicate that children living 
in poverty are much more likely to suc- 
ceed in school if they attend well- 
planned early childhood programs. 

South Carolina provides an example 
of how targeted investments and policies 
can improve learning along with the 
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th#;the state’s education potential 
would be severely limited unless efforts 
were begun to address early childhood 
education. For example, in 1979 only 
60 percent of preschoolers met the 
school readiness standard on an individ- 
ually administered assessment. 

In the early 1980s, large-scale efforts 
were begun to boost half-day kinder- 
garten availability and attendance, and, 
for the first time, thousands of low- 
income four-year-olds were provided a 
half-day child development program. 



in South Carolina 

Then-Governor Riley stated in his first 
inaugural address, “If nothing else, we 
should try to be first in the first grade 
where it really counts." 

The result: readiness scores jumped to 
75 percent by 1987, a 15 percent 
increase. However, from 1987 to 1997, 
little new activity took place to expand 
early childhood education and readiness 
scores stagnated. Then from 1997 to 
1999, the sure expanded full-day kinder- 
garten and began the "First Steps* pro- 
gram. Consequently, readiness scores rose 
again from the 1987 level of 75 percent 
to 84 percent in 1999. 
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New Study Explores Solutions 
Early Education Challenges 



to Focus on Technology, 
School Construction 




E nsuring that early childhood pro- 
grams are of high quality 
demands a substantial investment 
in the education and training of those 
who work with young children, says a 
soon-to-be-relcased report 
from the National Research 
Council. 

The*study, Eager to Leant: 

Educating Our Preschoolers* 
presents an up-to-date pic- 
ture of early learning and 
care for children ages two to 
five, and offers a number of 
suggestions for improving 
early childhood education in 
preschool, day care and 
other settings. An important 
message of the study is that 
education and child care cannot be 
thought of as separate; both are critical 
to the development of young children. 

Eager to Learn recommends that every 
group of children in an early childhood 
program be assigned a teacher who has a 
bachelor’s degree and has completed 
coursework in developmental psycholo- 
gy, early childhood education, special 
education or similar fields of study. 

Pre-service preparation for early 
childhood teachers should include a 
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trarion is seeking a $120 million appro- 
priation to help communities restructure 
high schools into smaller, more intimate 
learning environments. 

While national K-12 enrollments will 
remain relatively stable over the next 10 
years, all Western states will have 
increases — Alaska, Idaho, Nevada and 
New Mexico can expect jumps in enroll- 
ment of more than 10 percent. After 
2010 the number of school-age children 
nationally will begin to increase, rising 
some 6 percent by 2020. 

*We need to figure out where we will 
put these children, and who will teach 
them/ Riley said. “Many communities 



supervised student teaching or intern- 
ship experience. And education pro- 
grams for new teachers should provide 
them with a strong foundation of 
knowledge about the development of 

childrens social and affective 
behavior, thinking and lan- 
guage. 

The study is the work of 
the National Research 
Councils Committee on 
Early Childhood Pedagogy, 
established in 1997 to study 
a broad range of behavioral 
and social science research 
on early learning and devel- 
opment and to evaluate the 
quality of preschool pro- 
grams. Their study was con- 
ducted at the request of the U.S. 
Department of Educations Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement 
and Office of Special Education 
Programs, as well as The Spencer 
Foundation and The Foundation for 
Child Development. 

Eager to Learn is scheduled for release 
in October. An executive summary of 
the report is now available free of charge 
at http://books.nap.edu/books/ 
0309068363/html/ l.html#pagetop. 



need to be building more schools now, 
to reduce overcrowding and to reduce 
class sizes. Wc also need to find ways to 
induce more people into teaching as a 
career." 

Growing Pains , the annual back-to- 
school report issued this August, projects 
that some 2.2 million teachers will be 
needed over the next decade just to meet 
enrollment expectations and to replace 
teachers leaving the profession through 
retirement or to pursue more lucrative 
opportunities. A copy of this report can 
be downloaded from www.cd.gov/pubs/ 
bbechoOO/index.html. 
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.S. Secretary of Education 
Richard Riley will open the 
v' <• Satellite Town Meeting’s 
2000-2001 season with a program 
entitled “Modernizing Schools; 
Technology and Buildings for a New 
Century.” The live satellite broadcast 
on Tuesday, September 19, from 8:00 
p.m. to 9:00 p.m. Eastern Time, will 
focus on how communities can 
extend the benefits of technology to 
all students while meeting the chal- 
lenge of overcrowded classrooms and 
crumbling school building?. 

A panel of school and community 
leaders will join Secretary Riley to 
discuss ways that well-designed 
schools and thoughtfully planned 
educational technology can be pow- 
erful tools to enhance teaching and 
learning. Among the questions to be 
addressed are: How can technology 
help raise achievement for all chil- 
dren? And how can facilities meet the 
needs of the explosively growing 
school population, while providing 
students with the smaller learning 
environments they need? 

For program and technical infor- 
mation about the Satellite Town 
Meeting, call 1-800-USA-LEARN. 
or visit www.cd.gov/registerevent. 
Updates are also available from STM- 
List, a free service providing current 
information about programming and 
teleconferences, which can be joined 
by sending an e-mail to 
Satelfitc_Tovm_Meeting@ed.gov. 

The Satellite Town Meeting is pro- 
duced by the U.S. Department of 
Education in partnership with the 
U.S. Chamber of ._ 

Commerce and the V ^ 

National Alliance for 
Business. Corporate 
partners for the 
2000-2001 scries 
include the Bayer 
Foundation and the 
Proctor & Gamble Fund. 
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Making Early Literacy a Family Affair 

By Ed Leo, Sinchez Elementary School, Texas 



ocatcd in the heart of our city's 
oldest Hispanic barrio, Sinchez 

Elementary School of Austin, 

Texas, has found a way to draw on the 
strengths of the community to get 
preschoolers ready to learn. With the 
“PALS'* program — Parent Advocates for 
Literacy at Sinchez — we are helping to 
ensure two essential ingredients for 
school success: a strong foundation in 
early literacy as well as active family ^ 
involvement in education. 

What began in 1995 as a local cam- 
pus effort comprising parents, early 
childhood teachers and administrators 
now includes the Austin Independent 
School District, the University of Texas 
Dana Center, and Americorps. Our 
unique partnership has allowed us to 
recruit community parents and provide 
them with training in early literacy prac- 
tices, and to create a cadre of volunteers 
who can support Sinchez teachers and 



students. 

Each school day features a 45-minute 
"PALS time,* when parents and 
preschoolers confidently participate in 
pre-reading and writing activities, in a 
print-rich classroom that parents them- 
selves constructed and maintain. By the 




end of a given school year, PALS will 
have given the approximately 60 pte- 
school students who participate an addi- 
tional 22.5 instructional days. 

After each session, students return to 
their regular teachers and PALS parents 
begin work in pre-K and kindergarten 
classrooms, focusing exclusively on read- 
ing and writing skills. All these literacy * 
experiences, provided by members of 
the children's own community, help 
build a strong foundation for school 
success. 

PALS works closely with other pro- 
grams within the school, such as 
Americorps and the grant-funded Dual 
Language Project. The latter has funded 



litetacy training for early childhood 
teachers and PALS parents, 
English/Spanish student literacy packets, 
parent literacy sett, and childrens music 
for the program. Grant funds also 
helped to send PALS parents to several 
state and national education confer- 
ences. 

Most importantly, the program 
works: students participating in the pro- 
gram have demonstrated significant 
growth in early literacy concepts, skills 
and understanding. But the benefits 
have not been limited to the PALS stu- 
dents. The childrens parents, families 
and community members have become 
confident and valued partners with our 
school, and, as a result, are seeing and 
pursuing new educational opportunities 
for themselves. 

Ed Leo it she principal ofSdruhez Elementary 
School in Austin, Texts. He has been in education 
since and a principal of several elementary, 

schools fir more than 30 yean, for matt informa- 
tion on PAIS call 512-414-4423. 



Legislation 



T he Individuals with Disabiii&s* 
Education Act (IDEA) aimijo ^ 
strengthen academic expecfc9| 
tions and accountability for the natSwts 
5.4 million children with disabilities'and 
bridge the gap that has too often existed 
in education between the curricula for 
these children and their peers in the reg- 
ular curriculum. 

Since 1986, IDEA has provided 
funds to states for two programs that 
specifically address the developmental 
needs of young children at a crucial 
stage in their lives when they begin 
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Children with Disabilities 
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[{mg skills for learning, 
jpr Part C of IDEA, each state 
|frovi3es early intervention services to 
children with disabilities, from birth to 
age three, and assists families using an 
Individualized Family Service Plan. The 
plan assigns a service coordinator to 
each child to be a contact for the family 
and to coordinate all needed services — 
educational, health and social. 
Approximately 190,000 children cur- 
rently benefit from the program. 

Under the Preschool Grants program, 
each three- to five-year-old with a dis- 



ability is entided to receive a free appro- 
priate public education. Special educa- 
tion and related services are provided to 
a child using an Individualized 
Education Plan. The program, which 
reaches 575,000, works closely with 
Head Start and other community organ- 
izations to ensure that children receive 
services in the least restrictive environ- 
ment and have opportunities to interact 
with their non-disabled peers. 

For more details on IDEA, visit 

www.ed.gov/officcs/OSERS/IDEA/ . 
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. The Preschools of Reggio Emilia, Italy 

By Naomi Karp, National Institute on Early Childhood Development and Education 



T ucked away in the hills about 70 
miles north of Florence, Italy, is 
the beautiful municipality of 
Reggio Emilia. This May for one week, I 
had the privilege of visiting Reggio. The 
city’s old Italian architecture and art 
works are remarkably well preserved, con- 
sidering the toll that World War II took 
on the area. The dozens are industrious 
and dedicated to their families. 

What is most remarkable, however, 
about Reggio Emilia is its preschool sys- 
tem. The residents of Reggio have made a 
commitment to support a network of 33 
education and care programs for children 
from infancy through six years of age. 
Many early childhood experts consider 
the Reggio preschools to be among the 
best in the world. 

The Reggio approach to young chil- 
drens education and cate is built upon 
families, teachers and children working 
together. Qtizens believe that all children 
have a right to an education, a belief they 
back up with financial support. 

In addition, young children are 
respected and seen as competent, capable 



learners. They are not simply "empty ves- 
sels waiting to be filled,’* but instead, as 
they say in Reggio, "they axe filled with 
100 languages." Teachers are taught how 
to bring out the 100 languages by giving 
children opportunities to explore their 
environments, to experiment with math, 
music, science, dancer art and storytelling. 
The Reggio teachers arc the keys to the 
children’s success. 

Teachers in the Reggio preschools arc 
trained to be scientists, in that they must 
know how to develop hypotheses regard- 
ing what and how children will learn from 
an activity. The teachers also must know 
how to predict children’s reactions and. 
help them develop problem-solving skills. 
They also instill in the children the ability 
to predict and reflect. Teachers document 
carefully, in writing, what happens during 
a learning activity. The written documen- . 
cation is then displayed in the classroom 
with children’s art, photographs, writing 
and other explanatory aids. 

Perhaps the key characteristic of the 
Reggio teachers is their ability to listen to 
children, and to be responsive to each 



child's strengths and needs. Research tells 
us that the most important component of 
a high-quality preschool program is a 
responsive teacher. That is what Reggio 
prides itself on. 

Most of the classrooms I saw in Reggio 
are not filled with expensive toys and 
other shiny new pieces of equipment. 
However, I saw rooms with adults who 
understand the importance of nurturing 
young children’s development, who pro- 
vide children with experiences every day 
that integrate language, numbers and 
problem-solving skills, and who allow 
’children to express their 100 languages. 
The rooms are filled with love and respect 
for young children and their ideas. 

For more information about the 
Reggio Emilia preschools, e-mail 
i nfo@reggiochildren.it or visit 
http://ericps.cd.uiuc.edu/eece/reggio.html. 

Naomi Karp it director of the National Institute on 
Early Childhood Development and Education in the 
US Department of Education. She beu been with the 
Department for 17 yean and is one of the co-foundtn 
of the Federation of Families for Childrens Mental 
Health. 



Technology Offers Early Childhood Educators Increased Learning Opportunities 

By Libby Doggett, National Head Start Association 



any educators arc turning to 
distance learning — using the 
Internet, satellite TV, and 
video- and teleconferencing — for profes- 
sional development. Distance learning 
enables educators to participate in 
courscwork in or near their homes or 
jobs, at hours that don’t conflict with job 
or family responsibilities. 

The convenience and affordability of 
distance learning make it especially help- 
ful in providing training for teachers of 
prekindergarten, Head Start or childcare 
classes. Early educators arc often under- 
paid, and they face other challenges that 
make ongoing professional development 
a struggle. Additionally, federal law has 
recently required that by 2003 at least 50 
percent of all Head Start teachers have at 
!~ist an associate degree. 

♦ 





To address the training needs of the 
early childhood field, the National Head 
Start Association has established a satel- 
lite television network called “Headship!" 
Each month, early childhood teachers 
and parents nationwide can turn on the 
TV in the staff or conference room and 
participate in lively classes, taught by 
national experts and based on the latest 
research. Septembers topics will include 
"Focus on the Early Years,* “Dialogue 
for Directors,* and “Parent Power." 

In October, the Headship! Network 
will offer its first college course, 
“Headship! Reading.* This 44-hour 
course on early literacy will air on 
Wednesday evenings beginning October 
4 in over 2,000 sites. Headship! Reading 
aims to give early childhood educators 
and parents the skills they need to ensure 



children succeed in reading and writing 
when they enter school. Based on 
research funded by the Department of 
Education — and financing provided by 
the Carnegie Corporation, Heinz 
Endowments and the sutes of Ohio, 
California, Florida and Nebraska — 
Headship! Reading is a credit-bearing 
course at the associate degree level. 

For more information about 
HcadsUp!, call 1-800-GET-HUTV or 
visit www.hcads-up.org. 

Libby Doggett is the executive director efthe 
Nuthnsl Hold Sun AssocUnoru *prtv*u 
profit membership $rg*nizAti*n representing 
835,000 children, 170,000 tuff rend 2,051 Hesd 
Surt progrums throughout the country 
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DOUBLE OAKS PROGRAM ENSURES-. 





This fall, for more 
1 than 4 00 wide- 
r eyed and excited 
four-year-olds, 

| the Double 
. Oaks Pre- 
Kindergarten and 
I Family Resource 
Center in 
' Charlotte, North 
Carolina, will be their Hist introduction 
to school. Thanks to the centers 
comprehensive and imaginative program, 
children who might otherwise have 
started their school years behind their 
peers will be ready to learn when they 
head for kindergarten next ialL 

Double Oaks is the school district’s 
largest center for its Bright Beginnings 
initiative — a literacy-rich program for 
children with identified educational 
needs. The program is die 
brainchild of Superintendent 
Eric Smith, whose goal is to 
ensure that 85 percent of 
students from all racial and 
economic backgrounds in 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Schools read at or 
above grade level by 
the third grade. 

Double Oaks was 
the first of several 
centers to pilot the 
program. 

Now going into its 
fourth year, Bright Beginnings 
serves over 2,000 students in 
25 locations. The Charlottc- 
Mccklenburg School District is 
using a large majority of its Title I 
dollars — approximately 85 percent 
or $ 8.4 million-- to fond Bright 
Beginnings. Smith’s long-term goal, 



however, is to serve about 4,000 children 
who may be eligible each year for the 
program. 

“From what research tells us about 
early learning and from what I have seen 
of the need for intense remediation 
efforts, a better use of time and dollars 
is being made through the 
implementation of this program,” 
says Principal Cheryl Merritt, who 
had been an elementary school 
principal for several years prior to coming 
to Double Oaks. 
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Prior to August 1997 double Oaks was 
a Community Resource Center housing 
several community agencies that served 
the surrounding neighborhoods. Among 
the schools strongest advocates was the 
chief executive officer of the Bank of 
America. “Without Hugh McColl’s 
support and commitment, we would not 
have been able to make the dream of 
Double Oaks a reality,” said Smith. The 
school now functions as a family resource 
center, offering services such as 
“Mother Read,” teen mentoring 
training, and nutrition classes. 

The center operates up to 
12 hours per day, from 8 a,m. to 
3 p.m. during the week and 
until 4 p.m. on Saturday. Among 
the agenda housed at Double 
Oaks is the Even Start/Family 
Independence Initiative, 
sponsored by the Knight 
Foundation and Central Piedmont 
Community College, which helps 
‘parents of children in the program 
complete a GED. “It just folds us 
over into a school with an inclusive 
family approach,” says Merritt 
about the shared space. 




When U45. Sceneary of Education 
Richard W. Riley visited 
Double Oaks hut your 
during hia America Goes 
Slack ro School tour, 
fraxkr Lee Brown. Jr. 
hoot the Bright 
Bcgjaningi dint of I998» 

99 made a presentation to the 
secretary. Recog ni sed for bis progress 
in reeding and writing, Frasier wn 
offered as a great example of the 
psogrem’s success. This foil the six* 
year-old vriR enter - the first grade. 

"l-sat year in school be bad a good > 
year because be bad been around ^ 
kids, learning h ow to listen to the 
teacher and bow to foiW directions." 
said jean Cherry about her grandsons 
performance in kindergarten. *H» 
reading baa corn* up real food. Me 
docs jped with number*. lot just « 
proud grandmother. 

*1 thank Cod for Double Oaks. Ms. 
Cheryl and all ita teacben there — 
they are wooderitd with the 
kids. I can’t begin to tell 
you hour much I thank 
God. because they gave 
Foxier a first start. 

"If Ik hadn't been in 
the program, k would 
have been hard on me,” says 
Cherry, who world the night shift 
at tbr Frito Lay plant in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, “and the teacher* too 
because be wouldn’t haw been 
adjusted. But he was adjusted when he 
went to kindergarten because be knew 
what to look forward »* 
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Double Oaks Principsl Cheryl Merritt 
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The partners who help support the 
Double Oaks program also include local 
business and community organizations, 
along with the faith community (see 
sidebar for listing). 

Located in what has been defined as 
the “inner-city,* Double Oaks also 
serves 80 Head Start students, 
Two-thirds of the centers 
students receive either free or 
reduced-price lunch. 

Although Bright 
Beginnings 
screens its 
applicants for 
academic needs and 
Head Start for 
economic ones, Merritt says 
the partnership with 
Head Start pulls together 
resources that extend the 
reach of the partnership to 
a larger population of children 



with parents who have children ages birth 
through three years to provide home 



visitations. 





Ml Bon flih© Famollv 

The high level of parent and community 
involvement at Double Oaks, for which 
it was recendy recognized with a school 
district award, contributes to the 
consistent progress of its children. 

Parents must sign a contract — a 
unique and “non-negotiable” feature of 
the program — in which they commit to 
maintaining the child’s health, ensuring 
his or her regular attendance, and 
participating regularly in various events. 

A goal of the program is to have at least 
85 percent of parents attend four family 
involvement events each year. 

In addition to the family resource 
center, partnership efforts such as Project 
Uplift further supports parents by 
helping to prepare the younger siblings of 
four-year-olds for the pre-kindergarten 
program. Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Schools, in partnership with United 
Ways Success-By-Six, pairs educators 



Children are the center of the 
Bright Beginnings 
curriculum, which focuses 
strongly on language 
development and early literacy 
to foster the skills needed for 
reading and 

understanding what is 
read. 

Each day the children 
join in four “literacy 
circles* that each last 10 
to 20 minutes, in 
addition to participating in 
learning centers and small 
w' r ) group activities that include 

^ drama, writing, computers, 

science and arc 

There is a teacher and a teaching 
assistant for every 19 students, compared 
to the ratio of 2 to 23 for most pre- 
kindergarten programs in the district. 
Teachers working in the Bright 
Beginnings program arc early childhood 
specialists who have at least a bachelor s 
degree and are certified by the state, or 
are provisionally certified as they 
complete additional courses. 
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Research shows that the 1997-98 class 
performed consistently better on the end- 
of-year kindergarten assessment than did 
a comparable group of children who did 
not participate in Bright Beginnings. 

“When you work with young children, 
theres that window of opportunity,* says 
Merritt about the importance of early 
childhood intervention. “There’s that zest 
and enthusiasm for school. There is that 
feeling chat T can do everything’ — and 
they can. And if 1 start out and feel like I 
can do everything, I can experience some 
success.” 

For more information about the Bright 
Beginning r program* visit the Charlotte - 
Mecklenburg Schools' Web site at 
wunv.cms.kl2.nc.us/ or contact Barbara 
Pellin, assistant superintendent for Student 
Family and Community Services, at 
704-343-6256. 

55 
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Contributions from the 
Bank of America 
helped to 
renovate the 
facility; employees 
serve as readers and 
lunch buddies in classrooms. 

Behavioral Health of Mecklenburg 
County provides family services 
information, family/child intake 
services and assessment, and staff 
consultation. 

Charlotte Speech and Hearing and 
United Way help place a certified 
specch/Languagc pathologist in the 
classroom and train the entire staff* 

A Child’s Place provides outreach 
services to families in crisis and 
homeless children, through the 
services of a family advocate housed 
at Double Oaks. 

Employees of First Union’s Read 
Aloud Program volunteer in 
classrooms by teading to students 
and donating books. 

Head Start provides a teacher s 
assistant and supports 80 students at 
Double Oaks. 

Mecklenburg County Health 
Department provides screening and 
health services. 

Myers Park Methodist Church 
donates funds for the Learning 
Gallery and supplies trained 
volunteers to teach literacy lessons at 
Double Oaks. 

Smart Start funds the distribution of 
the Bright Beginnings curriculum to 
private day-care sites. 

St, Gabriel’s Catholic Church 
donates funds for the Learning 
Gallery at Double Oaks. 

United Way funds a parent educator 
to work in the homes of families 
served at Double Oaks. 
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What to Look for in a Preschool 

By Naomi Karp, National Institute on Early Childhood Development and Education 



E very year families are faced with a 
big decision: where should their 
young children go to preschool? 

To decide, families need to be informed 
consumers. 

The most important thing to 
remember is that a high-quality 
preschool program has long-term effects 
on young childrens success in school 
and, perhaps, even later in life. Two key 
features of a high-quality preschool 
program are the teachers or caregivers 
and what is happening in the classroom' 
environment* Wien evaluating a 
preschool class for your child, keep these 
things in mind: 

T®adh©irs oor CairsgowBirs 

• Adults who spend their days with 
young children must be responsive to 
each childs abilities, needs, language 
differences and overall development. 
Perhaps the single most important 
Hiaratf eristic of a high-quality pre- 
school is a teachers relationship with 
the children in his or her class and the 
ability to be responsive to each child. 

• Teachers have to talk to children — a 
lot. They should have interesting 
conversations with one child at a 
time; with small groups of children; 
and with the whole group. Make sure 
the adults are not only talking to 
other adults. 

A child s spoken vocabulary is one of 
the best ways to predict how well that 
child will read. The size of a childs 
vocabulary depends direedy on how 
many words he or she has heard, 
beginning in infancy. It is up to 
teachers to make sure that children 
hear lots of words and take part in 
rich conversations every day, 

• Teachers should know about child 
development and how young children 
learn about the alphabet and number 
concepts. They also have to know 
about childrens social and emotional 



development. For the most part, 
teachers with early childhood college 
preparation are well-qualified 
teachers. 

• Because most early childhood 
educators arc not paid very well, they 
&$£ not to stay in the profession very 
long. However, in a high-quality 

$ preschool, the average stay of teachers 
p is longer, which fosters a sense of 
* security and stability in the children. 

TUt© Emvorommant 

• Indoor and outdoor activities should 
develop all the child's skills* That 
means, every day, children should be 
doing things that develop their 
language, mathematics and problem- 
solving skills. They also need activities 
that build their social and emotional 
development. They should have 
opportunities for painting or coloring, 
singing, dancing, jumping, running 
and climbing. These activities all help 
build the skills needed to do well in 
kindergarten and elementary school. 
The adults should be engaged 

with and talking to the children. 

* There should be lots of childrens 
books and printed materials in the 
classroom. Teachers should read to the 
children for at least 30 minutes every 
day. The children should sit near the 
teacher, and the teacher should ask 
the children to predict what will 
happen next in the story, to find 
certain objects in a picture, to count 
objects in pictures, andto do other 
things that engage the children in 
conversations about tjbe story. Even if 
the children are too young to talk, 
they should be read to every day. 



also should be visible. Childrens 
names should be printed on paper 
and easily visible. Items in the room 
should be labeled so that children 
associate objects and the printed 
words that represent them. 

• The preschool should use a 
curriculum or a set of educational 
activities that blend together 
opportunities for children to 
experience language, science, 
mathematics, physical education, art 
and music experiences every day. The 
activities should be well planned and 
help children develop the ideas, 
concepts and skills needed for 
kindergarten and elementary school. 

• Small classes allow more opportunities 
for young children to explore the 
environment, more time for teacher- 
child interactions, and more time for 
teachers to devote to individual 
childrens special needs and abilities. 

For more information about early childhood 
education, visit the Web site for the National 
Institute on Early Childhood Development and 
Education at wun&edgpvfojfictifOERIfECI. 

In addition, the National Center on Early 
Development and Learning at the University of 
North Carolina has helpful information at 
unjjutttcedLorg. 



The room should bedecorated 
with the childrens recent artwork. (If 
its January, the Ha^Jftwecn pictures ' 
shouldjm^tifi^eon the walls). The 
ajphlBeitshould be on display where 
the children can see it. Number lines 
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YogpirS 

What you need 

• containers of your favorite flavors of 
yogurt 

• variety of toppings, such as chopped 
nuts, raisins, maple syrup, granola, 
and sliced fruit 

• bowls 

• spoons 

What to do together 

1. Peel and slice your favorite fruits. 

Then place all the ingredients on the 
table, and ask your child to think about 
which yogurt flavor and toppings he or 
she would like to use to make a yogurt 
sundae. Let him or her taste toppings 
individually. 

2. Talk about what a sundae is and how 
to make one. Then ask your child to fill 
a bowl with yogurt and spoon fruit 
slices, nuts, and other toppings onto it. 
Encourage him or her to taste the snack 
after adding each topping. 

3* Make your own sundae, perhaps 
using different ingredients so that you 
can compare tastes later. 

4 * As you enjoy your snack, talk about 
how these sundaes are different from ice 
cream sundaes. Brainstorm other kinds of 
sundaes you could make at another time. 

Your child will work on these skills 

• fine-motor skills through slicing, 
spooning, and pouring 

• math skills such as comparing and 
counting 

• self-confidence from preparing 

one's own food and deciding on 
preferences. ^ 




Preschoolers 



For more free learning activities for 
families and children, visit 
http://www.scholasticcom/ 
parentandchUd/acrivity/mdexhtm. 

From SCHOLASTIC PARENT AND CHILD. 
Copyright © 2000 by Scholastic Inc. All rights 
reserved. Used by permission. Use of this resource 
does not constitute endorsement from the US 
Department of Education, 

(£©ia?®(g Stoofe 

Materials 

* a coffee can 

• a small object or a collection of small 
objects such as a seashell, an autumn 
leaf, a button, or a feather. 

Procedure: Shake the can. Ask the chil- 
dren if they can guess what’s in the can. 
Now open the can and show them what 
is in it: the seashell, the autumn leaf, the 
button, or whatever. Bring it out slowly, 
demonstrating by your action that this 
is a magical object. 

You know tohats in the can ? It's a button . 
What color is this button? Is it a round 
button or a square button i You know how 
this button got into the can? This button 
belonged to a little girl from New York 
City. She had this button on her coat. 

Well, she fooled with it and fooled with it 
until one day it fill off and rolled into the 
street. Poor button. It cried 




Examine the object together: Discuss 
its color, texture, size and shape. Then, 
begin to tell a story about it. 

As you tell the story, incorporate the 
childrens ideas about what happened to 
the object. Use leading questions to 
draw the children into the storytelling 
process. You can make the story just a 
few sentences long, or extend it to last 
two or three minutes. 



Do you know what happened next? Was it 
a grown-up or a child who found it in the 
street? And what did she do with it? 




End the story with the reason why the 
object is now in the coffee can. Put die 
object back in the can and put the can 
away, until the next time you wish to do 
Coffee Can Theater. 

For more free arts-related activities 
for teaching literacy and language 
skills, call 1-800-404-8461, or visit 

www.wolftrap.org/insritute. 

From Wolf Trap Institute fir Early Learning 
Through the Arts, a program of Wolf Trap 
Foundation fir the Performing Arts, © 1997. 
Created by Michael Liftman, a firmer Wolf Trap 
Institute artist. Used with permission. Use of this 
resource does not constitute endorsement from the 
US. Department of Education. 
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Maryland Libraries Open Doors to Pre-Readers 



P ublic libraries in the state of 

Maryland axe helping babies take 
their first step toward learning 
how to read. Representatives in the 
24-county library system arc offering a 
community-based service for preschool- 
ers — free of charge. 

The libraries work extensively with 
children, from birth to four years old, 
providing literacy-rich activities that 
include stories, books, songs and pup- 
pets. 

In Baltimore County, one of the 
state's largest public library systems, a 
recendy funded program called *Baby 
Booster* targets newborns through tod- 



dlers 23 months of age. Thirty-minute 
sessions will allow caregivers the oppor- 
tunity to network, in addition to teach- 
ing new methods for engaging children 
in reading. 

This fall, as part of a marketing cam- 
paign, the project will help spread the 
message about the importance of the 
library in the role of building good pre- 
reading skills for babies. Volunteers, 
recruited through the Baltimore County 
Department of Aging, will serve as 
library emissaries for 16 county branch- 
es to reach those persons who otherwise 
would not visit their neighborhood 
library. 



“For the people who are already 
involved with their children and have 
their children involved in five programs 
weekly, it would be like preaching to the 
choir,* explains Kathy Coster, the coun- 
ty's manager of marketing and program- 
ming, about the outreach effort. “We 
want people to know about the impor- 
tance of their child's development/ 

The volunteers, mostly retired educa- 
tors, some former teachers in the 
Baltimore County Public Schools, have at 
least 30 years of education experience. For 
more information about the Baltimore 
County Public Library system , visit 
www.bcplonlinc.org. 



Partners Emphasize the Early Years as Key to Learning 



M embers of the Partnership for. 
Family Involvement in 
Education have developed a 
number of programs, materials and 
resources that strengthen children's 
readiness in the early yean. Here arc 
some examples: 

• Published in both English and 
Spanish by the Sesame Street Workshop, 
with support from the Prudential 
Foundation, Language to Literacy pro- 
vides strategies for increasing children's 
language development, from birth to 
age three. Visit www.ctw.org. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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• Produced by the Public Broadcasting 
System, Ready to Learnt Between the 
Lions, and PBS KIDS offer parent sup- 
port and programming options. Visit 
www.pbs.org, 

• A Good Preschool fir 
Your Child, a 
brochure pub- 
lished by the ' 

National 





Association for the Education of 
Young Children, provides an 
overview of developmental- 
. ly appropriate preschool 
\ programs. Visit 
; www.naeyc.org. 









• The Children’s Museum of 
, ‘Indianapolis sponsors Playscape, a 
gallery of successful “play environ- 
ments’* for infants and children 
through age six. Visit www.childrcns 
muscum.org/ teachers/psschcd.htm. 



and Child Cart Aware provide infor- 
mation for busy parents and childcare 
professionals. Visit www.nacerra.org. 

• Published by the Parents as 
Teachers National Center, Inc, the 
Barn to Learn curriculum is a training 
tool for parent educators regarding 
children prenatal to age three. Visit 
www.patnc.org. 

• The American library Association 
offers a variety of Bom to Read prod- 
ucts to promote reading. Visit 
www.ala.org/alsc/ raiscL.sL.rea<fer>html. 



• Early Notes:The Sound of Children 
Learning connects music and cogni- 
tive skills. For more information, 
visit the Texaco Foundation at 
www.texaco.com/support/indexJitml. 

• From the National Association of 
Child Care Resource and Referral 
Agencies, the Daily Parent Newsletter 



OAO Lights On Afterschool, October 12 

"for 







O n October 12, 
after-school pro- 
grams across the 
country will be turning 
their lights on and host- 
ing “open houses’* so 
their communities may 



see firsthand how these programs 
help children succeed. To register as a 
Lights On Afterschool event site, or 
to request a Lights On Afterschool 
Action Kit. call 202-296-9378 or 
visit www.aftcrschoolalliance.org. 



mr 



N ature Net is a consortium of 16 
local, not-for-profit organizations 
that offer environmental education 
programs for students of all ages throughout 
Dane County, Wisconsin. The goal of Nature 
Net is to make hands-on, outdoor education 
accessible to the classroom and relevant to 
the school curricula. 

“Our goal is to show teachers and parents that any subject can be uught 
using the ‘original classroom’ — the natural world,” says Kathe Crowley Conn, 
executive director of Nature Net and the Aldo Leopold Nature Center, its par- 
ent organization. The Aldo Leopold Nature Center, which is one of the envi- 
ronmental education sites, is located on a 47-acre conservation park rich with a 
pond, wetland, prairie, woodland and Native American effigy mounds. 

On September 17, families and children will convene at the Aldo Leopold 
Nature Center to celebrate the summer-long activity “Nature Passport,” a scav- 
enger hunt at 12 various sites throughout southern Wisconsin. 

Nature Net, which has been modeled in several areas throughout the state, 
offers free educational resources for teachers and parents to engage students’ 
curiosity about the world around them. For more information, visit 
www.naturcnct.com or call the Nature Net Hotline at 608-221-2575. | ^ 0 ^ 
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September 18-20, Sacramento, California 
The first in a series of M conferences for 
Improving Americas Schools. The 
Partnership for Family Involvement in 
Education will hold meetings and a 
materials feir on the third day of each 
conference. The remaining dates arc 
October 2-4 in Louisville, Kentucky, and 
December 13-15 in Washington, D.C 
For more information, call 1-800-203- 
5494. Visit www.ncbe.gwu.edu/iasconfer- 
ences or e-mail ias_conference@ed.gov. 

November 2-4, St Louis, Missouri 
National Middle School Association, 
Annual Conference 2000. Call 1-800-528- 
NMSA or visit wwwJNMSAorg. 

November I2-17> Houston, Texas 
National Association of Partners in 
Education, "Navigating Partnerships for 
Student Success. “Call 703-836-4880 or 
visit www.parmersineducation.org. 

November 29-Decembcr 2, Reno, Nevada 
National Community Education 
Association, 35th Annual Conference. Call 
703-359-8973 or visit www.ncea.com. 



A “how-to” guide on children’s health 
insurance includes tips to help 
uninsured children get free or reduced- 
price health coverage, developed by 
the U.S. Departments of Health and 
Human Services, Education, and 
Agriculture. For more information, call 
1-877-K3DS-NOW. 

A starter’s pamphlet for developing after- 
school programs, After-School Programs: 
Keeping Children Safe and Smart, is now 
available. Call toll free 1-877-4ED-PUBS 
with the order number EK0276B, while 
supplies last. 

Wbib the* remm* an nUtant to the minion tf the 
frmurdnpfrn Family 

art available from a variety cf xrurcts and their pretence 
bat does not comdhtte an endorsement by the US. 
Department of Education. 
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Getting an Early Start 

Resources Help Parents Foster Early Learning Skills 



B ecause the parent is the childs 
first teacher, the U.S. 

Department of Education has 
several resources available to help fami- 
lies get their young ones ready to learn. 

The popular publication Bui l d in g 
Your BabyV Brain: A Parents Guide 
to the First Five Years describes how 
children learn about the world around 
them. For instance, children learn by 
touching different textures and listening 

to various sounds, in turn allowing the 

brain to make important connections to 
stimulate learning. This booklet, which 
is also available in Spanish, can be 
downloaded from www.ed.gov/officcs/ 
OERI/ECI/publications.html. 

Another resource that shows how 
teaching and learning take place when 
parents and children do simple things 



together, Helping Your 
Child Get Ready for 
School offers activities 
that reveal how even 
sorting socks can have 
educational value. For a 
copy, visit 

www.ed.gov/ pubs/ par- 
v ents/GetReadyForSchool/ 

A host of activities for 
promoting a child s learning 
in various subjects such as 
art, history, geography and 
science are available in 
Learning Partners: A Guide 
to Educational Activities for Fa mili es. 
Available only online at 
www.ed.gov/pubs/pareno/LeaxnPtnrs. 

Film cclebridcs LcVar Burton and 
Jamie Lee Curtis lead a discussion in 




English, and Edward James 
Olmos in Spanish, on commu- 
nicating with infants, language 
development, reading, and 
singing in a 20-minute video 
called Ready to Learn. This 
video will be available in late 
September. Check on its 
availability at 

www.ed.gov/ amcricarcads/ . 
Also, contact the I Am Your 
Child Foundation, produc- 
ers of the video, for other 
valuable items at www.iamy- 
ourchild.org, or call toll free 1-888-447- 
3400. 

The first two */ the above publications art free anJ 
can be o nlertd by calling 1-877-4ED-PUBS, while 
mpplies Uff. Far mere information »n mounts for 
parents, call 1-800-USA-LEARN. 
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Just by exposing 
students to college 




October 2000 



options, we give 
them a choice. ” 



Robin Return, GEAR UP coordinator ofPalomar College 



FULL STORY ON PAGE 4 



Finding Funds for College 

Federal Financial Aid Makes Higher Education Affordable 



A s more Americans attend college 
than ever before, the cost of a 
higher education is becoming 
more affordable due in large part to an 
increase in federal support. Federal stu- 
dent aid has doubled from $22 billion 
to $50 billion, providing the greatest 
investment in higher education since the 
G.I. Bill. 

With new and expanded loan and 
grant programs, tax credits, and work- 
study opportunities, virtually anyone 
who wants to attend college now can 
afford to do so. And millions of student 
borrowers can benefit from lower fees 
when they repay their loans on time or 



consolidate them into the direct loan 
program. 

New Flexible Repayments 
Beginning in the 2000-01 academic 
year, students will be eligible for a rebate 
worth 1.5 percent of loans made 
through the William D, Ford Federal 
Direct Student Loan Program, saving 
borrowers $150 for every $10,000 in 
loans. 

"Wc have worked hard to make col- 
lege more affordable and accessible for 
students and their families during the 
past eight years," said Secretary of 
Education Richard W. Riley. The U.S. 



Department of Education helps fund 
college costs for more than 9 million 
students across the country. 

Students who consolidate their loans 
through the loan program also will 
receive additional savings with a new, 
low-interest race that is 0.8 percent 
lower than what they are currently pay- 
ing, saving students with $10,000 in 
loam more than $500 each. This lower 
rate applies to loans consolidated 
between October 1, 2000 and 
September 30, 200 1 , 

These new measures add to the cur- 
rent discount offered by the 
Department that gives a 0.25 percent 
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How Upward Bound Changed My Life 

By Robert Collier, Jackson, Mississippi 



I am a sophomore transfer at the 
University of Mississippi with a 
3.5 grade point average, major- ‘ 
ing in political science with an 
emphasis in pre-law. After college, I 
plan to attend law school and later 
become a corporate lawyer. 




I enrolled in theTougaloo 
College Upward Bound Program in 
the summer of 1996, before my first 
year in high school, hoping to get a 
head start on college. Not knowing 
of the impact it would have on my 
life forever, I entered the program 
an insecure adolescent and came out 
a confident and well-rounded young 
man. 

The mentors, tutors, and staff 
instilled in me the characteristics of 
a productive and responsible citizen, 
the respect I have for others, and the 
dedication it takes to be successful. 



Sometimes I wonder what my life 
and character would be.like if I had 
not attended the program. 

As I matriculated into college, I 
was well prepared to work and think 
effectively. My grade point average 
was a 3.6 and due to the ACT 
preparation program at Upward 
Bound, I was able to bring my ACT 
score up from 16 to 22. 1 was also 
able to go on an all-expense$-paid 
trip to California to visit several col- 
leges in the Bay area. Coming from 
Mississippi to such a diverse area 
was an opportunity that 1 had never 
dreamed of having, 

I would encourage any student 
entering high school to enroll in the 
Upward Bound Program. It pro- 
motes scholarship, strong values, 
merit, and perseverance. Most 
importantly, it provides troubled 
youth with love, opportunities, and 
support. 

Upward Bound, initiated in 1965, is the 
oldest and largest of federal TRIO programs 
designed to prepare economically disadvan- 
taged students fir postsecondary education. 
There are currently 772 Upward Bound proj- 
ects. For mere information, visit 
http:// www. fd gev/offues/OPEJH EP/trio/ or 
call 202-502-7600. 



Resources on the Web 



F amilies and communities can 
now access a variety of learning 
resources with the click of a 
mouse. Many Web sites offer services 
and information about children and 
education. A few of the more popular 
sites are listed below: 

www.nces.ed.gov/ipeds/cool 
College Opportunities On-Line allows 
users to find the right higher education 
options for them by searching through 
9,000 colleges, universities, career, 
technical, and trade schools in the 



United States, based on location, pro- 
gram, or degree offerings. 

www.cas.gov 

The Corporation for National Service 
(CNS) provides opportunities each 
year to more than a million Americans 
of all ages who volunteer to do com- 
munity service. Students can also help 
finance their college education and pay 
back their student loans by volunteer- 
ing through CNS. 

www.ed.gov/ free 

Federal Resources for Educational 



Excellence provides hundreds of 
resources supported by federal govern- 
ment agencies for teachers and stu- 
dents on subjects that range from an 
architectural tour of the National 
Gallery of Art to a tour of the universe 
through NASA’s Obscrvatorium. 

www.thegateway.org 
The Gateway to Educational 
Materials — a one-stop access to lesson 
plans, curriculum units and other edu- 
cation resources for grades pre-k 
through 12— connects users to over 
140 Web sites. 
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interest-rate reduction to direct loan 
borrowers who repay their loans 
through electronic debit accounts. 

Combined with earlier improve- 
ments in lending programs, these 
incentives would enable a student to 
save more than $1300 for every 
$10,000 in loans. 

In addition, teachers who serve in 
high-need areas will benefit from a 
new loan-forgiveness provision that 
waives up to $5,000 in loans after five 
consecutive yean of teaching at needy 
schools. 

Financing at No Cost 
Students can benefit further from grants 
and scholarships that are based on need 
and merit and do not have to be repaid. 
Pell grants now provide up to $3,300 to 
low-income students — $1,000 more 
chan in 1993. In the FY2001 budget, 
the president has requested an increase 
to $3,500 per grant. 

Some of the most important inno- 
vations in financial aid, however, have 
been in the form of two tax credits 
proposed by President Clinton in 
1996 and enacted in 1997. 

The Hope Scholarship tax credit 
provides up to $1,500 in tax relief for 
the first two years of college. The 
scholarship pays nearly all of the 
tuition and fees at an average-priced 
community college, 

A second tax incentive that allows 
families to claim tuition expenses on 
their federal income tax is the 
Lifetime Learning tax credit, which 
provides up to $1,000 in tax relief for 
college juniors and seniors, graduate 
students, and adults seeking job train- 
ing. The presidents proposed College 
Opportunity Tax Credit is a signifi- 
cant expansion of the Lifetime 
Learning Credit and would provide 
up to $2,800 in tax relief annually to 
help American families pay 
for college. 

Work-study programs pro- 
vide students another option to 
finance their education. The 
federal government pays up to 
100 percent of the wages of col- 
lege students who tutor children 
and, in some cases, adults in 



reading and math. Students can work 
in elementary schools, childcare cen- 
ters, after-school programs, communi- 
ty agencies, well-child clinics, and 
libraries. 
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Challenging Standard* and 
^ High Expectations 

A s challenging content stan- 
dards help raise the level of 
excellence in classrooms 
across the country, participants in 
the October Satellite Town Meeting 
will imagine the future of teaching 
and learning in America. 

Broadcast live on Tuesday, 

October 17 from 8:00 p.m. to 
9:00 p.m. Eastern Time, this satel- 
lite teleconference will share exam- 
ples cf schools where teaching and 
learning are meeting the demands 
of the new century. U.S. Secretary 
of Education Richard Riley and his 
guests will discuss critical issues, 
including the new recommenda- 
tions of the National Commission 
on Mathematics and Science 
Teaching for the 21 st Century; die 
need for am and foreign languages; 
strategics for engaging parents and 
communities in standards-based 
learning; high school reform; and 
the ongoing challenge to ensure 
high-level reading for all students. 

For program and technical infor- 
mation about the Satellite Town 
Meeting series, call 1-800-USA- 
LEARN (1-800-872-5327), or visit 
registcrevent.cd.gov/. Updates arc 
also available from STM-List, a free, 
read-only service providing current 
information about programming 
and teleconferences, which can be 
joined by sending an e-mail to 
Satellitc_Town_Mceting@ed.gov. 

The Satellite Town Meeting is 
produced by the U.S. Department 
of Education in partnership with 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the National 
Alliance of 
Business, with sup- 
port from the Bayer 
Foundation, the 
Procter and Gamble 
Fund, and Target 
Stores. 
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G EAR UP— Gaining Early 

Awareness and Readiness for 
Undergraduate Programs- — is a 
national im dative that teams middle 
schools and colleges with business and 
community organizations to put low- 
income students on a path to higher 
education. This school year, GEAR UP 
will serve approximately 750,000 stu- 
dents across the country. 

Enacted in 1998 as a program of the 
U.S. Department of Education, GEAR 
UP currendy provides $200 million in 
five-year grants to states and to local 
partnerships of universities, high-pover- 
ty middle schools, community organi- 
zations, and businesses. 

Focusing on low-income youth, 
these partnerships provide rigorous 
courses and college preparation classes, 
along with opportunities for teachers to 
obtain more specific training in their 
content areas. In addition, the partners, 
which currendy number over 1 ,000 
nauonwide, provide tutoring and men- 
toring support and, in some instances, 
scholarships. 

GEAR UP targets students starting 
no later than the seventh grade because 
research shows chat students who take 
and pass more challenging courses, 
including algebra, in middle school ate 
much more likely to succeed in high 
school and go on to succeed in college. 

Interest in GEAR UP has far exceed- 
ed available funding, which is why 
President Clinton is requesting $325 
million for FY2001 to extend the pro- 
gram to 1.4 million students. Of the 
678 grant applicauons last year, only 
164 were funded, 




GEAR UP also has a number of free 
publicauons for mentoring initiadves. 
Most of these resources are available at 
www.ed.gov/gcarup/, which also 
includes information on possible fund- 
ing opportunities. Also, call 1-800- 
USA-LEARN (1-800-872-5327) for 
more information, 

Here arc examples of ways that 
GEAR UP programs are making a dif- 
fercncc in local communities: 

WESTVORG SNBA 

GEAR UP funds benefit middle and 
high school students in more than 40 
schools in West Virginia, where only,. 
12 percent of the adult population 
hold bachelor degrees. 

The grant awarded to Fairmont 
State College is the largest of the 1999 
grantees at over $21 million and the 
only one made to an institution in 
West Virginia. 

In its first year, nearly 3,000 sev- '• 4 
enth-graders and oyer 600 teachers 
were provided services and academic 
enrichment activities that included 
after-school tutoring, campus visits, 
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parent nights for college and financial 
planning, and professional develop* 
ment events for teachers. 

One of the highlights of the year 
was the Home Computer Scholarships 
given to 1 29 students. Each student’s 
household received a computer, a print- 
er, software, and free Internet access for 
five yean. 

“We had parents in tears. They 
thought there was a catch, but there 
was none," said Denise Whittaker, vice 

©iraHy 47 p®ir<£®m)tt ©i 
s©h@©[l gradtates i 
inn <e©Si® 2 i® ©r toad® 
to 82 p@ir©©[nrQ: ©if hi 

— National Center for Education Static 
Condition of Education ' 1 999 

president for enrollment management 
and student affairs at Fairmont. 

She says, in addition to the comput- , 
er fund, the greatest impact of the part- - 
nership has been in providing trans- 
portation for students who receive 
after-school tutoring. Many of the stu- 
dents that live in this rural area travel 
two hours each day to attend school. 

The grant is also extending opportu- 
nities to educators. This summer, a 
teacher from each of the schools trav- 
eled to New York City for an educa- 
tional trip focused on multicultural 
diversity. 

For more information bn Fairmont 




* ■*' 

State College GEAR UP programs, call 
Denise Whittaker toll free on 1-877- 
385-0896 or visit 
www.frcwv.edu/gearup. 

INDIANA 

In the rural community of Orange 
County, Indiana, GEAR UP will reach 
1,325 seventh-graders through a part- 
nership among local schools and busi- 
nesses, and Indiana University. 

"Usually this kind of program comes 
to urban areas, but we have the same 
kind of problems, the same things that 
get the kids derailed,” says Amy Drake, 
project coordinator, "so its really excit- 
ing to do something on a small scale 
but with a large impact.” 

The county is looking to raise stu- 
dent achievement at its three junior- 
senior high schools— Orleans, Paoli, 
and Springs Valley — by awarding mini- 
grams to teams of educators, parents, 
and business partners that will steer a 
School Improvement and Innovation 
Project. 

>w-income high 
mediately enroll 
:hool, compared 
i-income students. 

U.S. Department of Education, 



In another effort 
to keep students on 
track for college, 
GEAR UP Orange 
County initiated an 
early intervention pro- 
gram to tutor students 
at risk of drop- 
ping out of 
school 
because 
of sus- 
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pension. One school with an enroll- 
ment of just over 400 had more than 
100 suspensions and expulsions last 
year. 

Parent involvement is also at the 
center of Orange County's plans to 
equip students for higher education. 
Parents will take training classes to give 
workshops in math and science for 
other parents, for which they will 
receive a small stipend. 

On Saturdays, honor society stu- 
dents from Indiana University will 
serve as mentors, providing academic 
enrichment activities that tie to their 
' majors. As the role of the university 
unfolds, there are plans for the Indiana 
business school to cosponsor a busi- 
ness-education summit and for the 
admissions department to host campus 
visits. 

For more information about GEAR 
UP Orange County, contact Amy 
Drake at 812-723-1 122 or visit 
http://gearuporange.org. 

CALIFORNIA 

Having served 400 students in its first 
year, the GEAR UP program adminis- 
tered by Palomar College in San 
Marcos, California, will reach the 
entire population of 1,400 students at 
San Marcos Middle School for the sec- 
ond year of the grant 

The Palomar College (PC) project 
has received tremendous response from 
its largely Hispanic and partly rural 
community. The partnership includes 
an area high school, community organ- 
izations, and local businesses, includ- 
ing Cox Communications and the 
North County Times newspaper. 

The After-School Academy espe- 
cially has witnessed a surge in atten- 
dance, which has increased from 60 
to 150 students daily. 

Along with recre- 
ational activities, 
the after-school 
program pro- 
vides tutor- 






ing, a math lab, and classes for reading, 
public speaking, and computers. 

San Marcos Middle School is on a 
year-round, four-track system to 
accommodate the growing number of 
students, which PC GEAR UP coordi- 
nator Robin Retana says presents logis- 
tical challenges for the program. PC 
GEAR UP must run each event at least 
twice and sometimes as often as four 
times. Both English and Spanish are 
spoken at all student and parent events. 




The partnership with Palomar 
College has afforded students a glimpse 
into university life along with campus 
visits to other colleges in the University 
of California system. "Just by exposing 
students to college options, we give 
them a choice,* adds Retana. The pro- 
gram also includes SAT-9 workshops 
and recently added a college-level class 
called "Preparing for College,” for 
which eighth graders earn half a credit. 

As part of its outreach efforts, which 
includes home visits, PC GEAR UP 
has a parent institute that sponsored an 
eight-week program designed to 
strengthen family involvement in edu- 
cation. More ,thanri00 parents partici- 
paced.. \ \ /\ 

Edr more^iftformAtion on Palomar 
Colh&c GEAR UP, contact Robin^ 

rar^ \ 
l^om. ^ 



oll^gc 

Re tank on 760-744-0256 or at 
Pgearup^rob ir^@ho email? 
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for Family Involvement in Education 



A coalition 




t than 6,000 business, community, religious and education organizations nationutuU* 
Vjjom the Partnership, call 1 - 80 Q-USA-LEARN or visit bttpd/pfie.sdgo*. 



Chicago Students Latch Onto a Star of Excellence 



E very day of the school year. The 
Black Star Project is in Chicago 
area schools working to 
improve the quality of life in the 
African-American community through 
education and economics. The project 
encourages students to value hard work 
and self-discipline, develop confidence, 
and strive for academic excellence. 

Since 1996, The Black Star Project 
has mentored more than 30,000 sixth- 
through eighth-graders and will serve 
more chan 75 public, private and faith- 
based schools in the Chicago area this 
(all. It is funded entirely by proceeds 
from membership fees and fundraising 
drives. 

The project includes the “Celebrity 
Readers" initiative to encourage pri- 
mary school students to read and 
teaches students of all ages the impor- 
tance of how to earn, save and invest 
money while opening interest-bearing 




' Actor Danny Glover joins Jackson (left) 
and students fir a mentor session. 

savings accounts. 

Some of the most important work 
done by The Black Star Project has 
been in the area of college preparation. 
Statistics show that African-American 
males are more likely to drop out of 
college in their first year. A program 
called “The Wall" helps students get 
past the obstacles that hinder them 
from succeeding in their freshman 



year. More than 1,200 students and 
their parents have taken this seminar 
over the past three years. 

The Black Star Project also sponsors 
college fairs for students in the eighth 
grade and guides these students on 
what courses to take in high school to 
prepare them for successful college 
enrollment. 

“Its time-out for the excuses. Its 
time-out for those techniques that 
have not worked in the past," says 
Phillip Jackson, founder of The Black 
Scar Project. “Some of what is called 
‘the minority education gap* is a gap in 
effort, a gap in planning, and a gap in 
implementation.” Jackson is also chief 
for education initiatives for the city of 
Chicago under Mayor Richard Daley. 

For more information about The 
Black Star Project, call 312-842-3527 
or e-mail Blackstarl000@juno.com. 



Ford Motor Comtfpy Distributes $ 1 Million in Scholarships 



E very time a new Ford or 

Uncoln-Mcrcury vehicle is sold 
or leased in selected markets, a 
portion of the proceeds goes to a fund 
chat provides $1 million worth of col- 
lege scholarships. Sales from eight par- 
ticipating dealerships in Texas, 
California, and Florida, help fund the 
Ford Salute to Education program pro- 
viding scholarships for nearly 1,000 
high school seniors. 



“One thing I really like is that 
Ford recognizes student contributions 
to the community and academic per- 
formance, and rewards them through 
these scholarships,” says award recipi- 
ent Natalie Trevino, who is a freshman 
studying physics at Texas Lutheran 
College. 

Another Ford scholarship recipient 
at an awards ceremony last year in San 
Diego, California, won a 1999 Ford 



Ranger in addition to the $1,000 aid. 

The application deadline for the 
scholarship is in February, and dates 
vary for each location. For specific 
information on the Ford Salute to 
Education program in Texas, visit 
www.salutetoeducationtx.com, or call 
210-225-3353 to also learn more 
about the program in San Diego, 
California, and Miami, Florida. 
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' America’s Promise Prepares Kids for College and Life 



.... 






G eneral Colin L Powell is 
leading a crusade to help 
young people build the 
character and 
competence they need 
to become successful 
adults. Representing 
Americas Promise: 

The Alliance for 
Youth, Powell speaks 
for nearly 1,000 part- 
ners — from corpora- 
tions to congregations 
to communities. All of 
these partners have 
made promises to pro- 
vide youth with five 
key supports: caring 
adults; safe places; a healthy start; 
training in marketable skills; and 
opportunities to serve. 

In fulfilling its commitment, as a 
partner, the University of 
Houston-Downtown reaches more 
than 1,500 children through its 
programs, including enrichment 
courses for potential first-generation 
college students. “The teachers 
expected a lot from you,* said one 
student participant. “They made 




General Colin L Powell 



you teach out and chink. It gave me 
the opportunity to know what col- 
lege is all about.* 

Corporate partner 
America Online includes 
resources for college 
preparation in its 
"AOL@SCHOOL* proj- 
ect, which reaches 
beyond college prepara- 
tion to include school- 
friendly Internet software 
and other resources. The 
Web site 

www.school.aol.com 
compiles information on 
admissions, finance 1 aid, 
and the college search. 

Through the Partnership for 
Family Involvement in Education 
and the 21 st Century Community 
Learning Centers, the Department 
of Education is expanding its col- 
laboration with America's Promise. 

To find out more about 
America's Promise and its partners, 
visit www.americaspromisc.org, or 

call 1-888-55-YOUTH (1-888- 
559-6884). 
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I atenting Coalition International (PCI) is 
a “clearinghouse of clearinghouses* for 
parenting resources that support greater 
family involvement in childrens learning. PCI 
President Belinda Rollins (at right in photo) 
created the organization in 1994 after Congress passed the “Parents Day* 
bill. “I saw a lot of frustration among parents. A lot of them just need good 
information, and I saw a need to bring it all together,* said Rollins. 

PCI has a membership of 300 researchers, authors and parenting organi- 
zations with whom it p* 'tners to provide activities, meetings, publications, 
and broadcasts about piirtnt involvement. 

This foil PCI published its fifth edition of The ABCs of Parent 
Involvement in Education, in collaboration with the Washington, D.C. 
ABC-TV affiliate WJLA-TV and the Appalachia Educational Laboratory. 
The publication features the advice of experts from across the country and 
offers rips for parenting children from birth to the college age. Next month 
PCI will launch The Art of Parenting, a free one-page newsletter. 

For mote information, visit www.parenringcoalition.org, or call 
202-530-0849. 



October 12 

Lights On Afierschook a national aware- 
ness event, spotlights after-school pro- 
grams across the country. To register as 
an event site, call 202-296-9378, or visit 
www.afrerschoolalliance.org. 

November 2-4, St. Louis, Mo. 

National Middle School Association 
Annual Conference 2000. Call 1-800-528- 
NMSA (1-800-528-6672), or visit 
www.NMSA.org. 

November 12-17, Houston, Texas 
National Association of Partners in 
Education Conference, “Navigating 
Partnerships for Student Success." Call 
1-800-924-6273, or visit www.part- 
nersineducarion.org. 

November 13 

National Parent Involvement Day third 
annual observance. Call 202-530-0849, 
or visit www.parenringcoalirion.org. 

November 29-Dccembcr 2, Reno, Nev. 
National Community Education 
Association 35^ Annual Conference. Call 
703-359-8973, or visit www.ncea.com. 

December 13-15, Washington, D.C. 
Concludes a series of fall conferences for 
Improving America’s Schools. Tire 
Partnership will hold a meeting and 
materials fair on the third day. For more 
information, call 1-800-203-5494. Visit 

www.ncbe.gvm.edu/iasconfercnces, or 
e-mail ias_confcrence@ed.gov. 



* /' .y * v * tv:***, iw: 

The Afierschool Action Kit offers resources 
and tips for organizing after-school pro- 
grams in local communities. For a free 
copy, call 1-877-4ED-PUBS (1-877-433* 
7827) with order number EAO 1 1 7K, 
while supplies last. For an online version, 
visit www.aftcrschoolalliancc»org/asac- 
tion.html. 

While thru resources a re relevant to the minion of 
the Partnership for Family Involvement in 
Education, they art available from a variety of 
sources and their presence here does not constitute an 
endorsement by the US Department of Education. 
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Charting a Course for College 




B ecause of 
the 

growing 
importance of a 
college education 
in todays rapidly 
changing econo- 
my, the U.S. 

Department of ‘ 

Education — the largest supplier of stu- 
dent financial aid in America — has 
designed a number of resources to 
ensure students arc prepared for higher 
education. The following publications 
are frcc-of-chargc and can be ordered 
through the Department's Publications 
Center, by calling 1-877-4ED-PU3S 
(1-877-433-7827) with the order num- 
ber below, while supplies last. Most of 
these resources are available online. 



Think College? Me? Now? is a 
guide for middle and junior high 
school students, covering the bene- 
fits of a college education, academic 
preparation, and financial aid, 
among other topics (ENQ154P). 
www.ed.gov/pubs/CollcgcMeNow/ 



Getting Heady 
for College 
Early is 
another 
resource for 
parents of 
junior high 
and middle 

school students (EE0083B). 
vAvw.cd.gov/pubs/GcttingReadyCollcgc 
Early/. 





Preparing Your Child 
for College helps parents 
of high school students 
prepare children aca- 
demically and plan for 
the costs of a college 
education. Available in 
both English (EE0104P) 
and Spanish (EEA0017B). 
www.cd.gov/pubs/Prcparc. 

Also, check the Web site 
www.ed.gov/thiokcoUcge/ for a host of 
resources on educational opportunities 
beyond high school for learners of all 

ages. 

For more information on preparing for 
college, call 1~800*USA-LEARN 
(1-800*871-5327)* 
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Were telling 
teachers ‘Don’t do 
what you’ve normally 
done for years. ’ It’s a 
profound shift. ” 



Diane Briars, co-director of the Pittsburgh Reform in 
Mathematics Education program 

FULL STORY ON PAGE 4 



Improving Mathematics and Science Education 

Report Finds Professional Development Key to Quality Performance 



T o enable the nations children to 
become world-class learners in 
math and science, the key is to 
improve teacher quality — and to do so 
immediately, recommended the 
National Commission on Mathematics 
and Science Teaching for the 21st 
Century. 

“[T]he way to interest children in 
mathematics and science is through 
teachers who are not only enthusiastic 
about their subjects, but who are also 
steeped in their disciplines and who 
have the professional training — as teach- 
ers — to teach those subjects well/ the 



Commission suggested in its recent 
report Before Its Too Late. 

The report is the result of a yearlong 
invesugation into the quality of K-12 
mathematics and science teaching in 
Americas schools. U.S, Secretary of 
Education Richard Riley launched the 
25~member panel in the summer of 
1999, appointing former U.S, senator 
and astronaut John Glenn as chair. 

“It is imperative to move swiftly,” 
said Glenn, “Two-thirds of the nations 
teachers will leave their positions over 
the next decade, giving us an unprece- 
dented opportunity for improvement,” 



Hbest copy ava ilableI 



The Glenn Commission called for a 
number of efforts to improve math and 
science teaching, including making 
available to all teachers high-quality pro- 
fessional development that includes 
summer institutes, inquiry groups and 
incentive programs. 

'Hie report asserts, “Teachers must be 
given the time they need within the 
school day to keep up widi new devel- 
opments in their fields, teaching aids, 
materials, and technology,” 

Principal Carol Daniels, who was 
invited to the press conference in 
September announcing the release of the 
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The Class That Taught the Teacher 

By Anne Jolly, Mobile, Alabama 




I ’ll always 
remember 
“The 

Class” — the one 
where kids came 
in thinking, “I 
don’t like sci- 
ence. I don’t like 
math. I don’t see how any of this 
stuff relates to me.” 

My careful planning and prepara- 
tion did nothing to change their 
minds. Neither did attempts to help 
these students experience success by 
praising their occasional progress. 
Worse, I kept hitting a blank wall as 
I struggled to build the vital student- 
teacher rapport so necessary to learn- 
ing. 

In desperation, I decided to try a 
radically different teaching approach 
with these eighth-graders. Our new 
school facility was causing environ- 
mental problems, Excessive sedimen- 
, cation, coupled with runoff from the 
oversized asphalt parking lot, drained 
directly into a creek that fed Mobile 
Bay. I wondered what would happen 
if The Class tackled this real-life 
problem by building a wetland. Of 
course, I had no idea how to actually 
^ construct a wedand, but the commu- 
nity came to my rescue. 

I ,A local education foundation 
guided the wetland project. A 
r forestry service employee provided 
,r jpiyicc on the kinds of plants to * 
*,7include. A civil engineering professor 
$j?4ped the class understand the 
impacts of the sedimentation and 
runoff, and the role of a wetland in 
• addressing this problem. He led the 
\ /.students on a scouting expedition 
/ around the campus and helped them 
,'7 apply appropriate criteria to selecting 
j a site for the wetland. Students from 
, ,Eis engineering classes scoped out the 
situation and recommended a wet- 
land design as my students shadowed 
them. 

PTA parents provided plants for 
I the wetland. Parents who normally 



appeared at school only for discipline 
conferences brought materials and 
provided students with information 
about constructing a weir to back up 
water. in the wetland. Chronically 
tardy students arrived before school 
with shovels, rakes, hoes, nails, ham- 
mers and other materials they needed 
to construct the weir, shape the wet- 
land area and relocate plants. 

School personnel also pitched in. 
Coaches allowed muddy students to 
nack across the gym floor and use the 
showers in the locker rooms to dean 
up. Custodians mopped up the mud 
good-naturedly. The eighth-grade 
teaching team rearranged class sched- 
ules to accommodate the time needed 
to construct the wetland. 

Somewhere along the way, those 
students and I connected. Most knew 
a lot about construction work and 
they willingly taught me what they 
knew. Previously labeled as “lazy,” 
these teens worked. together long 
hours in the blistering heat The proj- 
ect foreman, a young man who had 
failed twice, interpreted the detailed 
schematic diagrams provided by the 
engineering class and kept the project 
on track. Uninterested math students 
seemed to understand exactly why 
they needed to calculate areas and 
angles to build the frame for the weir. 

More important than constructing 
the wetland, these students finally 
experienced success. They learned sci- 
ence concepts and saw a reason for 
knowing these things. They applied 
math that previously had had no 
meaning for them. They had a reason • 
to look forward to school. “The . 
Class” taught me a lot about teaching 
science that year. I’ll always be grate- 
ful to them.- 

Anne Jolly taught science in the Mobile 
. County Public School System for 1 6 yean and 
in 1994 was named the Alabama Teacher of 
she Year. Last yean she served as a member of 
the National Commission on Mathematics and 
Science Teaching for the 2lst Century She now 
works as an education program specialist for 
SERVE, a federally funded research and devel- 
opment laboratory covering the southeast states. 
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report, attrib- 
uted the turn- 
around of stu- 
dent perform- 
ance at Jeb 
Stuart Middle 
School in 
Jacksonville, 

Florida, to its 
ongoing pro- 
fessional develop- 
ment program, “The change took 
place widi the teachers. Simply, they 
became better at teaching the compli- 
cated subject of mathematics,” she 
said. 

Increasing the salaries of math and 
science teachers to compete with 
wages offered in the private sector is 
among the Commissions recommen- 
dations. Statistics show that teachers 
earn 29 percent less than other work- 
ers with a bachelors degree — $35,048 
per year compared to $49,362 per 
year in 1997. 

The Commission set three goals for 
action at the local, state and federal 
levels, which will require a nationwide 
investment of more than $5 billion 
annually: (1) establish an ongoing sys- 
tem to improve the quality of mathe- 
matics and science teaching in grades 
K-12; (2) increase significantly the 
number of mathematics and science 
teachers and improve the quality of 
their preparation; and (3) improve the 
working environment and make the 
math and science teaching professions 
more attractive. 

However, the Commission pointed 
out, teachers arc just one of the 
groups with a stake in mathematics 
and science education. It targeted six 
other stakeholder groups — parents, 
administrators, school board mem- 
ben, higher education institutions, 
state political leaders and business 
leaders — as also responsible for raising 
student achievement. 

In the section of the report entitled, 
“What Can You Do?”, several ques- 
tions are posed to each group, along 
with a checklist for action. Below is a 
snapshot of what each stakeholder is 
asked to consider: 



School Board and 
Superintendent Team 
How many individuals assigned to 
teach mathematics and science in your 
district have a major or minor in these 
fields? 

Principals 

Arc you satisfied that the science and 
mathematics preparation that your 
students receive is adequate prepara- 
tion for the next level of schooling? 

Teachers 

Arc you actively seeking to learn effec- 
tive teaching methods for diverse stu- 
dent learners? 

Parents 

Do your child's teachers have the nec- 
essary background to teach the courses 
to which they are assigned? 

State Leaders 

How do certification requirements for 
K-12 mathematics and science teach- 
ers in your state compare to those of 
neighboring states and national stan- 
dards? 

Higher Education Institutions 
Do your graduates report that your 
program prepared them for successful 
teaching? Are schools that hire your 
graduates satisfied with the quality of 
their instruction? 

Business Partners 

Does your business encourage its 

employees to work as advocates in the 

schools, with the goal of achieving 

high-quality mathematics and science 

education? 

For a copy of Before Its Too Late , 
call the Department of Educations 
Publications Center at 1-877-4-ED- 
PUBS (1-877-433-7827) with order 
number EE0449B while supplies last. 
The report is also available online at 
www.ed.gov/inits/Math/glcnn/. 
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^Satellite Town Meeting 

^ Partners for Excellent* 

ducation is everybody* busi- 
\ H ness," notes U.S. Secretary of 
ilwf Education Richard Riley, 
who will host the final Satellite 
Town Meeting of his administration 
on Tuesday, November 21. The 
broadcast, “Partners for Excellence: 
Families, Businesses, and 
Communities Working Together,” 
will air live from 8:00 p.m. to 
9:00 p.m. Eastern time, 

Across the country, creative part- 
nerships are bringing together new 
resources, ideas and volunteers to 
help local schools succeed. 
Businesses arc not only allowing 
more time for parents to participate 
in their childrens schools; they are 
establishing on-site schools in part- 
nership with local districts. 
Communities are expanding the 
classroom curriculum by providing 
hands-on learning experiences in 
parks, offices and museums. And 
parents are providing expertise and 
time to help govern schools and set 
standards. 

To join the Satellite Town 
Meeting, call 1-800-USA-LEARN 
(1-800-872-5327), or visit 
www.ed.gov/satellitecvent. Also, 
view live or archived Webcasts of 
the meeting by visiting Apple 
Computer's Apple Learning 
Interchange at 

http://ali.apple.com/events/aliqttv/. 

The Satellite Town Meeting is 
produced by the U.S. Department 
of Education in partnership with 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Alliance of 
Business, with sup- 
port from the Bayer 
Foundation, the 
Procter and Gamble 
Fund and Target 
Stores. 
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teachers use the materials successfully. 
The result is a substantial increase in 
student achievement, including signifi- 
cant gains in schools with high-poverty 
and high-mi nority populations, says 
Diane Briars, co-dircctor of the 
PRIME program. 

“Whats really made the difference in 
Pittsburgh over the past four years is 
that all of the elements for true systemic 
change are now in place,” Briars 
explains. “Just one or wo of those 
pieces is not enough. You need the 
whole thing.” 

Systemic mathematics reform. Briars 
admits, "requires a lengthy and complex 
process,” especially for an urban district 
as large as Pittsburgh's, the second 
largest in Pennsylvania, with 97 public 
schools and approximately 40,000 stu- 
dents. 

What initially limited the districts 
plan to raise student achievement was 
that its assessments were norm-refer- 
cnced — student performance was 
gauged against a norm group instead of 
against high standards — and textbooks 
that were truly standards-based were 
not yet available. 

PRIME draws on rhe 
i standards-based 
I curricula 



Everyday Mathematics for the elemen- 
tary level and Connected Mathematics 
for middle schools. The development of 
a high school component is Underway. 

Pushing Everyone's 
Thinking 

To implement standards-based instruc- 
tion in every Pittsburgh classroom, 
PRIME provides a continuum of expe- 
riences to prepare all math teachers. 
Curriculum Previews, which go 
through new materials unit by unit, 
lesson by lesson, help teachers use the 
instructional materials for the first 
time. The previews are held during a 
week in the summer and continue dur- 
ing the school year for a total of 50-60 
hours. Other workshops focus on ped- 
agogical issues, assessments and cross- 
grade content, including probability, 
algebraic reasoning and geometry. 

“We rry to push everybody's think- 
ing and demonstrate how they can do 
that in the classroom,” says O’Connor. 

In addition to deepening their 
mathematical understanding, work- 
shops allow the teachers an opportuni- 
ty to hear from each other and to share 
different methods of teaching ma f h 
with their students. Many of the prin- 
cipals are trying to schedule more time 
for teachers to meet during the day. 

However, more demonstration 
teachers are needed, O’Connor is one 
of only two demo teachers covering 
two dozen schools with grades six to 
eight; another six demo teachers pro- 
vide services to nearly 60 elementary 
schools. When a teacher is chosen, 
based on performance and recommen- 
dations, he or she moves our of the 
classroom, which 
creates a need as ir 
fills one. 



New Attitudes 

PRIME requires not only a change in 
the style of teaching, but in attitudes 
among the teachers. 

“Part of whats so hard is we re 
telling teachers ’Don’t do what you've 
normally done for years.’ It’s a pro- 
found shift,” says Briars. 

She says the new materials have 
been developed by teams of mathe- 
maticians, teachers and curriculum 
experts, then tested in the classroom 
and revised based on what works. The 
standards-based approach, Briar adds, 
encourages teachers to work collabora- 
tively to discuss, evaluate and improve 
their instruction, instead of working in 
isolation. 
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“How would you feci if you were 
going in for gall bladder surgery and 
your surgeon decided she wanted to do 
her own thing?” she questions. “That 
would never happen in the medical 
profession. Why then should teaching 
be any different? What we’re saying is 
instruction — really effective instruc- 
tion — should be a professional prac- 
• » 
nee. 

PRIME was made possible through 
a grant from the National Science 
foundation. For more information, 
visit the Pittsburgh Public Schools’ 
Web page at www.pps.pgh.pa.us, select 
the “Links” icon and then the option 
“Pittsburgh Reform in Mathematics 
Education,” or e-mail Diane Briars at 
briars^pps.pgh.pa.us. 
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PARTNERSHIP 

for Family Involvement in Education 

A coalition of more than 6,000 business, community, rtlifout and education organization* nationwide. 
To join the Partnership, call 1-800-USA-LEARN or visit bttp>Upfvt.ed.gpv. 



Arkansas Center Helps Students Discover Science Outdoors 



A s part of the science curricu- 
lum, fifth-graders in the 
Rogers School District in 
Rogers, Arkansas, leave the classroom 
for two days to camp overnight at the 
Ozark Natural Science Center 
(ONSC), where they discover science 
beyond their textbooks. 

"When students return to school, 
their work reflects a different under- 
standing of their environment,” says 
Principal Nancy Swearingen cf West 
Side Elementary. 

Rogers is one of 10 school districts 
bringing its elementary students to the 
486-acrc campus of ONSC in the 
Ozark Mountains of northwest 
Arkansas. The center is equipped with 
an amphitheater, tenting areas, hiking 
trails, classrooms, a library, a laborato- 
ry and dormitories that accommodate 
68 people. 

ONSC s residential program, which 
includes 1 8 hours of outdoor instruc- 
tion that involves night hikes to study 
astronomy, is a complement to the 




Students return from a caving adventure. 



classroom. "We find that those kids 
who have difficulty in the classroom 
thrive out here, because its hands-on 
and discovery-oriented,” says assistant 
program director Lori Spencer. 

For instance, students take a natural 
history hike through the mountains to 
study plant and animal life, as they 
rccoriTfHeir observations in field jour- 
nals. f X£cy work as research scientists 
expiring the surrounding forest and 
streaniride communities, where an 
additional 15,000 acres circumvent the 
center. They also learn to look for and 
read animal tracks and signs. 



According to Spencer, helping those 
students struggling in science was part 
of the reason the center was created. 
Built in 1990 by volunteers as a year- 
round science education facility for the 
community, ONSC hosts regional 
conferences and serves over 2,500 stu- 
dents each year from districts in the 
tri-state area of Arkansas, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 

The center also draws support from 
across the community. Retirees sew 
safety vests and collate the newsletter 
and students* journals. High school 
and college students help office staff 
and provide routine maintenance. 
Other volunteers build and maintain 
trails, create murals, and care for the 
trails for two weeks each year. 

Beth Carnes, parent and long-term 
ONSC volunteer, says "the best way to 
learn science is to experience it.” 

For more information about the 
Ozark Natural Science Center, call 
501-789-2754 or visit 
http://onsc.uark.edu. 



Iowa School Engages E^rly Learners in Math and Science 



W hen first walking into the 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Academy of Math and 
Science, visitors get an eyeful. Three 
large panels drawn with plants, ani- 
mals and computers extend from the 



ceiling] from which a fourth panel dis 
playing the universe hangs. 

"They usually don't believe what 
they see,” says Principal Marlene 
Doby, "but it is indicative of what we 
offer extra to our children.” 



Doby says that many newcomers are 
surprised to find such grand illustra- 
tions in the Dcs Moines, Iowa, school 
because the academy has a very young 
student population — from pre-K to 
grade 3~and is located in a low socio- 
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Principal Doby in the academy t foyer. 



economic area. 

The Academy has had to be 
resourceful in providing students a 
hands-on experience for learning 
science and math. Parents and fac- 
ulty created a pond full of fish and 
lily pads. In the schoolyard, chil- 
dren maintain a garden of corn, 
green beans, pumpkins and toma- 
toes, from which they learn what 
creatures in the soil arc helpful to 
the plants. They even make stew 
from the vegetables they pick with 
the help of teachers. 

This fall, pre-med students from 



Des Moines University bring in 
preserved organs to help students 
learn about the human body. In the 
spring, professors from Iowa State 
University will discuss environmen- 
tal science and teach the children 
how co test and analyze soil sam- 
ples. 

In the summer, with a grant 
from the U.S. Department of 
Educations 21st Century 
Community Learning Centers pro- 
gram, the school extends its services 
to the fifth grade for a six-week 
“Hike Across America/ The pro- 
gram provides a virtual trip in 
which students use the Internet to 
chart mileage, calculate travel 
expenses and gain knowledge about 
natural resources, vegetation and 
wildlife in the areas of travel. 

For more information about the 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Academy of 
Math and Science, contact Marlene 
Doby at 515-243-1297 or by e-mail 
at marlene.doby@dmps.kl2.ia, us. 



November 12-17, Houston, Texas 
National Association of Partners in 
Education Conference, “Navigating 
Partnerships for Student Success/ 

Call 703-836-4880, or visit 
www.partnersineducation.org. 

November 29-Deccmber 2, Reno, Nev. 
National Community Education 
Association 35th Annual Conference. 

Call 703-359-8973, or visit 
www. ncea.com l conferences . 

December 1-3, Washington, D.C. 

Zero To Three 15th National Training 
Institute , “Because Babies Are Our 
Future.” Call 1-888-733-5364, or visit 
www. 2 erotothree.org. 

December 13-15, Washington, D.C. 
Final in a series of fall conferences for 
Improving Americas Schools. The 
Partnership will hold meetings and a 
materials foir on the third day. For more 
information, call 1-800-203-5494, or 
visit www.ncbc.gwu.edu/iasconferences. 
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r inter thur Museum, a former counpey . 
estate built in Delaware in 1839, ‘ ' 

provides pre-K-12 students an inter- 
active experience for learning about early 
American life. Through hands-on ttutructioa, •; V : 
young visitors explore historical artifacts from a • ' 
collection of more than 89,000 pieces that include furniture, .textiles and : 

paintings made in America between 1640 and 1860. ; v , 

*A lot of historical places try to give children a sense of ihe. post, but we •• 
offer a large slice of American history under one roof/ says Tracey Beck* 
associate curator of education. 

Sitting on over 900 acres, Winterthur once belonged to Henry Frauds .* 
Du Pont, an avid collector and trained horticulturist. DuPonts pursuits led: 
to the creation of a research library and naturalistic gaxdciu.wiuch are al*>. *1 
open to the public- In 2001 , 'Winterthur will introduce itt ^Bhch«nted ; y 
Woods" garden designed especially for children. h : / 

On November 11, the museum will begin its annual “Vuletidcat **..*: .. 
Winterthur* to highlight the holiday celebrations of U.S. 

18th and 19th centuries. The exhibition, which will run through th$ end v 
of the year, features a childrens party in the room of former President 
Andrew Jackson. *’• ~ * 

For more information, call 1-800-448-3883, or visit 
www.wimerthunoig. 
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V announcements 

The Southern California Edison utility 
company is using a section of its monthly 
bill inserts through 2001 to provide tips 
on improving children s education to 
more than four million customers. For 
more information about Edisons family 
and education efforts, call 1-800-655- 
4555, or visit www.cdison.com. 

The Museum of Sdcncc and Industry is 
offering a new mentoring program for 
high school students interested in build- 
ing skills in math, science and technolo- 
gy, called “Inspiring Minds in Action/ 
For more information, call 773-684- 
9844 extension 2424. Also, visit 

www.mrichicago.org/ed/imap/indcx.html. 

While these resources are relevant to the mission of 
the Partnership fir Family Involvement in 
Education, they art available from a variety of 
source and their presence Ime docs not constitute an 
endorsement by the US Department of Education, 
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Engaging Students in Mathematics and Science 



A t the dawn of the new millenni- 
um, students will need better 
math and science skills and bet- 
ter knowledge in order to succeed in 
college, careers, and everyday life. Below 
are a few resources available from the 
U.S. Department of Educadon and its 
partners for increasing excellence. 




www.figurethis.org is an 
interactive Web site with 
* math challenges for middle 
school students and their 
|y{tUie$. A paper copy of 
tSi^'resouice can be 
jeered by calling 1-87 7- 
[4BP-PUBS (1-877-433- 
7827) with order number 
EK0258P. 




— www.cnc.org> the Web site 
r7 of the Eisenhower Nadonal 
I Clearinghouse, includes a 
search engine for math and 
science resources for all ages 
that can sort results by grade 
level, subject and cost. 



www.cd^ gov/pub s/EarlyMath, an 
online version of the publication Early 
Childhood : White Learning Begin * — 
Mathematics, provides activities for 
young children ages 2-5* The booklet 
may also be ordered by calling 1-877-4- 
ED-PUBS with order number 
ER0646P. 



www*ars.usda*gov/u/kids is a 
science learning center offered by 
the Department of Agriculture 
with English and Spanish versions. 
Topics include biology, astronomy and 
the environment. 

httpi//tinuschaUcnge.csc.ucla4cdu 

gives visitors the opportunity to com- 
pare their math skills to those of middle 
school students in numerous countries. 

For more information, call 1-800-USA- 
LEARN ( l -800-872-5327)* 
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